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Each year at the Midwest Pilgrims’ 
retreat we collect ideas for articles and poten- 
tial authors for our issue of Exponent II. At 
the 1989 retreat in Rochester, Minnesota, we 
noticed a swelling in the ranks of younger 
women in their 20's and 30’s. They added 
welcome insights into how women’s issues and 
needs are evolving. So, we invited two of our 
daughters who were at the retreat to coordi- 
nate this issue of Exponent II featuring the 
work of women of our daughters’ generation. 

In observing these women at the re- 
treat and reading their articles, I see a real 
self-awareness in them. These women feel 
that they have many options in life, and some 
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have had to struggle with their choices. They 
ask hard questions and have come to very 
personal viewpoints regarding their testimonies 
of the gospel, of who they are, and of their 
missions in life. Two articles deal with the 
conflict felt when one’s childhood testimony 
confronts alternative realities. One article 
deals with the crisis of identity encountered 
during a move. Another article is an almost 
missionary call for action encouraging all 
Mormons to take more responsibility for our 
environment. 

In all of these articles, there is a recog- 
nition and acceptance, even relishing, of diver- 
sity--among women and within nature. This 


new generation seems far more comfortable in 
letting go of comfortable and familiar struc- 
tures than many of us, their mothers, were at 
their age and more at ease in expressing their 
thoughts and feeling and conflicts as they 
come to their own unique perspectives on life. 

It is with great pleasure and pride that 
we extend the forum of Exponent II to anoth- 
er generation, 


Heather Cannon 
Northfield, Illinois 





I have recently developed a renewed 
interest in quilts and have been amazed by 
the diversity of patterns, colors, styles, 
moods, and sizes I have seen. When di- 
verse elements are combined, chaos pro- 
duces beauty. People are like quilts. Each 
person combines diverse and chaotic ele- 
ments to construct a beautiful block. Then, 
as diverse individuals join together and form 
bonds with one another, they form a quilt of 
unexpected and astounding beauty. 

Of all the quilts I have seen, the one 
that I found to have the greatest meaning 
was the one that had been made by the 
students of a teacher-quilter. Each student 
made a block representing herself. Perhaps 
the stitches were not all fine and even, but 
each quilt block had a distinct personality, 
so that the blocks, when stitched together 
and unified with a border, formed a bold 
and beautiful quilt. The teacher received 
her students with the quilt. The students 
received the teacher with their learning. 

Each student used her learning dif- 
ferently. One is completing a large bed 
quilt, and another has taught her daughter 
to quilt. Just as each quilting student uses 
identical skills for diverse reasons and in 
diverse ways, we each take the same teach- 
ings of our Teacher-Savior, Jesus Christ, 
and make diverse yet bold and beautiful 
quilts of life. 

Some prefer pieced quilts with com- 
plex designs and a careful balance of many 
activities. Others prefer simpler patterns 
with one unifying theme. Others carefully 
make millions of stitches on one piece of 
fabric to create intricate designs, thus focus- 
ing on one area and perfecting it. Still 
others prefer applique, placing priorities 
over that which is dealt out in life. Others 
find no pattern preference, instead enjoying 
or dealing with each experience and crisis 
individually, and when the quilt of life is 
finished and held back for inspection the 
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crazy quilt is often the most striking and 
impressive of all. 

Not only do the variety of talents, 
experiences, and priorities of women add 
diversity and beauty to the quilt of life, but 
so also do the different stages in life of each 
woman. Each has its own struggles, 
strengths, and beauty. Much richness, 
vibrancy, and elegance can be added to the 
quilt of life as each stage is passed through, 
learned from and passed on to others. 

As the quilts are created, the stu- 
dents of the teacher-quilter learn not only 
the techniques and skills but an appreciation 
for others’ work and the time and effort 
invested in each quilt. So, too, as we create 
our lives, we learn to appreciate the lives of 
others. A quilt’s blocks are pieced together 
as are the chapters of a woman’s life or the 
lives of all women and sisters. A border is 
added to unify and finish. As women, sis- 
ters, mothers, daughters, workers, students, 
teachers, we need to unify our diversity of 
quilt blocks, talents, and experiences into a 
beautiful quilt that can be presented back to 
our Teacher-Savior. What a bold, beautiful, 
and meaningful quilt this would create--each 
sister’s quilt block stitched together in 
strength and beauty then graciously and 
gratefully returned to the Teacher-Savior 
who taught, then left the skills and learning 
with us as students to use as we choose. 

These were my thoughts as we 
talked with and collected articles and poetry 
from younger women readers of Exponent 
II. 1 thought of the added richness and 
dimension that being involved with Exponent 
II has brought to my mother’s life. I also 
became aware of how much for granted I 
take the other women involved and their 
contributions to my life. I felt a need not 
only to make more of the younger women I 
know aware of Exponent IT but also to have 
them share their talents and experiences 
with all the readers of the newspaper. 








Sisters 





We piece 






designing patches of life 
patterns intertwining 
colors blending, 
contrasting colors 

the blood of birth, 

the jubilant lemon of laughter, 
the blue haze of hope. 








We quilt 







stitching lines 
bold, direct, fanciful 
binding together these 
separate fabrics, 

these mingled lives 
making beauty 

of comings and goings. 
This comforter stitched 
by calloused fingers 

to last an eternity. 
Thick and rich 

and ageless. 
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Cover (Volume 15, Number 2): We have 
received many requests for a description of the 
art used on this cover. According to the artist, 
Deborah Sirotkin Butler, "The two-block, two- 
color print was made to illustrate the Witch 
World trilogy by Andre Norton. The posterior 
figure is Kathea, in beast form; the anterior 
figure is Jealith, working towards her relase 
from beast form." 
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When I was a teenager, we built two 
bedrooms and a bath upstairs. Being the 
oldest, I was given one of the bedrooms for 
myself. It had a big window overlooking the 
backyard. Out of it, I could see the trampo- 
line and the old swing set that we brought 
from Boston. Over the back wall grew a 
large tree from the neighboring yard. I put 
my desk up against the window and as I 
studied or wrote, I would look out and 
watch the wind play with the leaves. In the 
spring, I enjoyed listening to the birds sing- 
ing and admired the green of new budding 
leaves. One day, I came home and opened 
the curtain to find that they’d cut the tree 
back. They'd lopped off the branches so far 
back that I thought the stumps would never 
grow. But they did. In the spring, brave 
green shoots sprouted from the tree limbs 
and pretty soon I was enjoying the breeze 
through the leaves again. 

About the same time as the tree was 
pruned, my testimony also received a prun- 
ing. And, like the tree, I thought that it 
would never grow back. 

I have always been active in the 
Church. I read my scriptures and prayed 
every night. I fasted and bore my testi- 
mony. I attended seminary and Young 
Women’s activities. I kept the command- 
ments. But I never thought about gaining a 
testimony. I did everything that I was sup- 
posed to do, but I did it as a way of life, 
without a purpose. The summer before I 
left on a mission, I began to wonder about 
the actuality of my testimony. I went to a 
study group one night where one of the 
members voiced his questions and doubts 
about the existence of God. I had never 
thought of doubting God’s existence. I 
began to wonder if anyone was really listen- 
ing when I prayed. 

In July of that summer, my mother 
and I flew back to Boston to attend the 
Exponent retreat in New Hampshire. I have 
always stolen my mother’s copies of the 
Exponent to read, and there I was actually 
eating and sleeping with women whom I 
idolized. There were workshops on creati- 
vity and on positive ways of changing 
Church policy or dealing with leaders. I 
made many friends. 

However, at meals and during dis- 
cussions, I overheard a lot of questions that 
I had never thought to ask. Why is there a 
lack of female presence in the Godhead and 
in Church leadership? Why do most 
Church members consider intellectualism a 
sign of heresy or apostasy? Why did they 
tell me in Young Women’s that if I live 
righteously, I will certainly be married? 
And, once married in the temple, I am guar- 
anteed a happy life? I met righteous un- 
married women and righteous women 
married in the temple with unrighteous hus- 
bands. I heard about Church leaders who 
were immoral and insensitive. I was 
shocked! How could this go on in a church 
proclaiming itself to be the church of Jesus 
Christ? 

In September, my mother and I 
made another red-eye run to a retreat in 
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Provo Canyon. This time, I voiced my con- 
cerns and found out that others felt the 
same way, but I expected that my questions 
would be quickly answered. I was surprised 
at the depression and doubt that I felt at the 
end of the summer. I didn’t know if God 
existed. I didn’t know if the gospel was 
true. 





The teacher-quilter/student-quilter quilt men- 
tioned in the "Editorial." 


I felt like all my life I’d been stand- 
ing on something I thought was solid, only 
to have someone kick it out from under me 
and laugh because it was only made of card- 
board--a very vulnerable and scary feeling. I 
felt that I could no longer be certain of 
anything. I began to wonder if I was a 
hypocrite, going through the motions of 
rituals I could not believe in. 

The hardest part of this experience 
was that my twenty-first birthday was fast 
approaching. Ever since I could remember, 
I'd planned to serve a mission. How could I 
go now, feeling as I did? Looking at the 
stumps of my testimony, I didn’t think that 
it would grow back. 

Instinctively, I knew that I couldn’t 
stop going to church or quit praying. The 
way to find out if God existed was not to 
turn my back and walk away. So, I kept 
doing what I had done all my life. Only, 
this time, it was with real purpose. It be- 
came exciting to read the scriptures and see 
that prophets also struggled and received 
answers. I felt the confirmations of the 
Spirit when I prayed. I couldn’t deny those 
feelings. They were like the green shoots on 
the tree, sprouting out from the stumpy 
branches. 

I turned in my mission papers and 
was called to the Paris, France mission. I 
was still scared, but I went anyway. In the 
MTC, I realized that I was going to be 
teaching people a gospel that I wasn’t sure 
of myself. This was very frightening, and 
again I searched for answers to my ques- 
tions. 

One day, we were trying to learn the 
first discussion in French. The principles 
that we were teaching were that we have a 
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Heavenly Father, that his son, Jesus Christ, 
is our Savior, that Joseph Smith was a 
prophet, and that he translated the Book of 
Mormon, which is also scripture. 

Reading through these principles, I 
realized that I knew they were true! During 
my prayers, I felt the warmth of the Holy 
Ghost. I believed in Jesus Christ and tried 
to follow His teachings. I believed that 
Joseph Smith had spoken to Heavenly 
Father and Jesus Christ and that he had 
been called as a prophet. I knew that the 
prophets in the Book of Mormon had lived 
and had been inspired to record their teach- 
ings. I already knew all of these things! 

It hit me then that I didn’t have to 
understand why we had polygamy at one 
time or why some righteous people don’t get 
married or why temple marriage doesn’t 
guarantee happiness. These things didn’t 
constitute a testimony. This was a great 
relief. On our last Sunday at the MTC, I 
gladly stood to share my testimony with the 
other missionaries. Leafy green buds were 
bursting on the tree. 

Even with this understanding, I still 
had to work hard to develop and maintain 
my testimony. I learned not to expect it to 
simply exist. I also learned that questions 
challenge and strengthen my understanding 
of the gospel. However, in asking those 
questions, I have to be willing to seek 
answers and sometimes be satisfied when 
there aren’t any. 

At the Provo Canyon retreat, I re- 
member one woman standing and saying 
that it is all right to vent frustrations about 
Church policies or leaders but that we must 
also learn to deal with the situation. She 
said that Christ has shown us how to rise 
above the imperfections and frustrations of 
working in a human church. When Christ 
fed the five thousand, they followed Him, 
hoping to receive free food. When He 
offered them spiritual food, they left. Do 
we only attend church as long as it fills our 
expectations and needs? Or are we willing 
to stay committed when Church members 
are insensitive or prejudiced? 

I thought a lot about what this 
woman said. At the retreats that I attended, 
I heard many frustrations voiced. My im- 
pression was that these people were ready 
to leave the Church. After hearing their 
frustrations, I thought that I couldn’t have a 
testimony if imperfections existed in the 
Church. It wasn’t until later that I realized 
that these women were very active in their 
wards and stakes. I wish that they had not 
only shared their frustrations but also how 
they dealt with them. 

Since that summer, my testimony has 
received several prunings. Now I recognize 
this as the work of a loving Father in 
Heaven who wants me to grow and mature. 
It doesn’t mean that the tree has been cut 
down or uprooted. Simply the unnecessary 
branches were cut away so that there could 
be new growth. Someday I hope to find it 
full and tall, with healthy green leaves blow- 
ing in the wind. 
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In Primary, I always felt the appro- 
priate amount of contempt for the "bad 
guys": the Lamanites in their "fine twined 
linens" and their ever-present pride had 
obviously never learned some basic princi- 
ples that I had mastered by age twelve. 
How could they reject the truth despite 
being proved wrong time and time again? 
Laman and Lemuel saw an angel but still 
doubted. Unfortunately, my grasp of basic 
principles seems to have declined since I 
was twelve. With fairly little effort, I can 
sympathize with some of the "bad guys." 
Sometimes it seems easier to understand 
why Laman and Lemuel rebelled against the 
trip to the Promised Land than it is to un- 
derstand how Nephi could have been so 
sure that he was doing the will of the Lord. 

Although Laman’s and Lemuel’s 
actions seem to be making more and more 
sense to me all the time, I still think they 
were a little dense. However, there is one 
Book of Mormon “bad guy" I have a very 
hard time condemning--Korihor. Korihor 
was an antichrist, but he seems to have been 
a basically good person. He did not do 
anything against the law; he simply taught 
that it was absurd to while away one’s life 
waiting for Christ. He believed that people 
were kept in bondage by the church and 
tried to show these people how to enjoy life 
as much as he thought possible. Korihor 
did not accept the church because 


ye cannot know of things 
which ye do not see; there- 
fore ye cannot know that 
there shall be a Christ. Ye 
look forward and say that ye 
see a remission of your sins. 
But behold, it is the effect of 
a frenzied mind; and this 
derangement of your minds 
comes because of the tradi- 
tions of your fathers, which 
lead you away into a belief of 
things which are not so. 
Alma 30:15-16 


I, like Korihor, would like to rely 
entirely on empirical evidence, and his sug- 
gestion that my thoughts are the product of 
a deranged mind seems entirely plausible at 
times. With so much around to see, hear, 
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and touch, it does seem slightly absurd to 
wait for a "still, small voice" that I must 
sense rather than actually hear. 

Alma, of course, refuted Korihor’s 
rejection of and impatience with spiritual 
knowledge. Alma effectively taught Korihor 
that the spirit is as real as anything he could 
hear, see, or touch by striking him dumb. 
Alma taught the rest of us how to resist 
Korihor’s beliefs a few chapters later. In 
this very familiar chapter, Alma analogized 
faith, or spiritual knowledge, to a seed. He 
said, "If ye will awake and arouse your facul- 
ties, even to an experiment upon my words, 
and exercise a particle of faith, yea, even if 
ye can no more than desire to believe, let 
this desire work in you, even until ye believe 
in a manner that ye can give place for a 
portion of my words" (Alma 32:17). 

Although | accept Alma’s analogy as 
truth and have actually implemented it and 
learned, this knowledge often seems to lack 
the persuasive power of Korihor’s empiri- 
cal--and analytical--mode of thinking. I have 
been trained to think like Korihor much 
more than I have been trained to think 
spiritually. I have spent almost my entire 
life going to school where I have learned to 
ask questions and to doubt any answer I 
receive that is not clearly supported by em- 
pirical evidence. I have also gone to church 
all my life, but that has occupied far less 
time. Also, in church much of the teaching 
has not been of a spiritual nature; silence, 
called reverence, was the best we could do 
on those Wednesday afternoons after we 
had been in school all day. 

Somehow, I need to reorient myself 
so that I do not doubt the spiritual 
knowledge that I have obtained for lack of 
empirical proof. While I have no perfect 
solutions for weaning myself away from a 
need for empirical evidence other than the 
advice that Alma gave, recently I have made 
progress as I have been overwhelmed by 
how little I can learn from empirical or 
analytical knowledge. 

Going to law school has been the 
reason that I have realized that analytical 
knowledge serves almost no purpose in 
determining the truth in many situations. 
When I started law school, I was frequently 
told that I would be frustrated by the lack of 
answers. Initially, I thought those who gave 
this warning were a bit foolish because my 
law professors gave far more answers than 
my English professors ever had. It was not 
until my second year that I felt the frustra- 
tion I had been warned about. I started 
taking classes in which moral dilemmas 
played a much more prominent part than 
they had during my first year. I also had 
become accustomed to the idea that law- 
makers are not endowed with any great 
wisdom and that even the Supreme Court, 
which I had always held in great esteem, 
often issues opinions that made little logical 
sense. 
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My reaction to these frustrations was 
to try to develop a’ perfectly logical 
approach to all problems. All I thought I 
had to do was start with a goal with which 
all could agree and then analyze which laws 
would most closely fulfill this goal. Unfortu- 
nately, my love of logic did not reduce my 
frustration level. In fact, before law school, 
I knew things like the fact that the ideal of 
separation of church and state demanded 
that parochial schools could not be support- 
ed with tax money. Now, however, not only 
do I have no idea how much support these 
schools should receive to ensure freedom of 
religion (on the one hand, not supporting 
them may prevent people from exercising 
their religion, but, on the other hand, sup- 
porting them entangles the government in 
religion and may imply one religion is 
preferable to another), I do not know 
whether it is actually valuable to strive for 
the separation of church and state. Empiri- 
cal evidence only confuses issues further. 
As long as you look far enough, it seems 
possible to find evidence to support the 
value of almost any idea. 

At the same time that I was despair- 
ing on developing a position that I could 
support the way I was expected to support 
my positions in class, I had a conversation 
that made clear to me the connection 
between my secular frustrations and my 
spiritual shortcomings. A friend who is very 
interested in religion but who claims to be 
an atheist asked me why I believed that the 
Book of Mormon was scripture that came to 
us through God. I had a lot more difficulty 
than I ever would have expected answering 
this question. In order to convince him, I 
wanted to give a logical and persuasive 
answer. Instead, I had to say that I believed 
it was true because of feelings I had had. 
My friend then informed me that he had a 
friend who had a lot of evidence that Joseph 
Smith wrote the Book of Mormon himself. 
As we discussed some of this evidence, it 
was clear that none of it was conclusive. 
Later, I realized that I probably gave the 
most persuasive answer possible to my 
friend’s question. When he attempted to 
persuade with empirical evidence, I was un- 
moved because no one can now determine 
exactly what occurred over one hundred fifty 
years ago. The feelings and emotions that I 
have here and now are the things that are 
the most real and the most tangible to me. 

Korihor preferred to live his life not 
knowing whether there was a God and not 
even trying to find out when he realized that 
empirical evidence could not give him the 
answer. I, however, would like to know 
whatever there is to know. It would be nice 
to learn everything through empirical 
knowledge, but because I am fairly certain 
that that is not possible, I need to plant 
some seeds and nurture them very carefully 
to see if Alma’s mode of thinking will give 
me the answers. 
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As we unpacked the moving boxes in 
Naperville, Illinois, I announced to my 
parents if they decided to move again, 
they’d have to leave without me. "I'll live 
with the Casiellos across the street," I said 
confidently. I was eight years old and ready 
to establish some roots. 

Whether my parents considered the 
threat seriously or not, it appeared we were 
going to stay. Our family settled comfort- 
ably into the neighborhood routine: We 
joined the swim team, played Kick the Can 
after dark, and went fishing in the vanity 
pond by the tennis courts. We stayed long 
enough to see neighbors move in and back 
out. We became part of the old neighbor- 
hood--and I relished that. 

Through elementary school, junior 
high, and high school, my circle of friends 
became teenagers. I watched and partici- 
pated as we experimented with ideas, 
behaviors, relationships--life. It wasn’t 
necessarily happiness (an emotional state I 
think few teenagers experience) but a sense 
of contentment--rather, a sense of belong- 
ing, a secure identity. I didn’t have to ex- 
plain myself to anyone, but could rather 
refer them to my resume of activities: 
These were my friends; these were my clubs; 
this is what we do on the weekends; this is 
who I am. 

‘One week in February my junior 
year, the deeply buried fear of the eight- 
year-old surfaced. Mike--Mike who lived 
around the block, went to the swimming 
pool with me, played late-night Trivial 
Pursuit with me, and took me on illegal late 
night outings to Chicago--came over in the 
middle of the night with a terrible 
announcement. His father was being trans- 
ferred out of state. We sat at the kitchen 
table and worked our way through a box of 
Kleenex. The worst part of it was, although 
I had never openly admitted it, I knew my 
father was preparing to ask us to move as 
well. 

That month I slammed doors with 
the intent to shatter glass; I yelled and 
sulked. But when the announcement finally 
came, I accepted it dry-eyed. The question 
of whether I was going to move with the 
rest of the family was always rhetorical. We 
were a family, and this was our last year 
together before the college exodus began. 
Subconsciously, too, I began to realize there 
really was only one choice. If I stayed in 
Naperville and accepted the temporary 
respite from isolation, the severing of family 
ties would be much more than physical. 
Deep inside, in a place so hidden from 
myself it barely fluttered against my subcon- 
scious, lay my acceptance and understand- 
ing. The next year became a struggle to 
dredge that knowledge up to consciousness. 

When we went to Minnesota that 
Easter to find a house and talk with schools, 
I tried to recreate my Naperville identity. 
But the swim team there held no appeal, 
and the handful of clubs I was active in at 
home didn’t exist at Edina High. About the 
only one that did was the newspaper. So I 
applied. It was just as well, the counselor 
told me. At Edina High, most kids chose 
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only one or two activities to get involved in. 
So I chose the newspaper, Zephyrus, as the 
sole remainder of my previous identity. 

It was a quiet summer. Mom sug- 
gested I find a job, maybe at the video 
store; it would be a good way to meet 
people before school started. I refused, 
quite adamantly. Somehow that would have 
been tantamount to admitting I lived in 
Minnesota. Instead, I spent the days on the 
lawn sunbathing or in my room reading. My 
room was in the basement, cool and dark; it 
used to be the pool room. Dad had some- 
one build a wall down the middle to make 
two bedrooms, one for the boys and one for 
me. The three of us were pretty isolated, 
and we liked it that way. We plastered the 
walls with magazine pictures and posters, 
and the tile floor was cold even through 
stockinged feet. It was the antithesis of the 
blue-white gingham and ruffles of my bed- 
room at home. 

The summer ended, and I thought 
detachedly about going to the new school. I 
knew that if I could get through the lunch 
hour every day, I would survive. In classes, 
I didn’t have to worry about talking to 
people; but lunch was my horror. To eat 
lunch alone was something out of those 
John Hughes neurotic teenage movies: a 
living hell. 

But I was saved from this dragon by 
St. George the hairdresser. 

He took pity on me while cutting my 
hair and called another of his clients, 
Louise, and told her about me. Louise 
called, and we went out for lunch one day a 
week before school started. Louise and her 
friends turned out to be essential--they guar- 
anteed me a place at the lunch table. How- 
ever, there were a few awkward moments. 
Once I sat down next to Melanie, a girl who 
had eaten with the Louise crowd the day 
before. As more people came and sat 
down, however, I realized she was eating 
with a different crowd. Melanie didn’t say 
one word to me. I ate quickly, getting hot 
and flushed, and went to the library. 

Going to school was tedious, but it 
became routine. I would rush out the door 
with five minutes to get to school, blasting 
the horn in the driveway to summon my 
brother. Sometimes we would be so late 
that we had to ask mom to drive us because 
we didn’t have time to park. I would walk 
into my first period class late, every day. I 
didn’t want to wander the halls or the com- 
mons looking for a familiar face. I had the 
friends I had made on the newspaper staff, 
other people in various classes, and, of 
course, Louise’s crowd to eat lunch with and 
do things with on Friday night. 

It wasn’t all melancholy and self-pity; 
I had bursts of ambition. I submitted an 
application to the school’s creative writing 
magazine, Images, and was kidnapped one 
Monday morning for the rigors of initiation. 
They dressed me up in a Dunkin’ Donuts 
uniform with a wig and a poster sign. 
Louise’s crowd congratulated me politely at 
lunch. I felt conspicuous (well, I was) and 
miserable. After school, the magazine staff 
held a meeting to discuss the possible floats 
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for the homecoming day parade. They 
voted to make paper-mache Trojan heads 
(to represent our opponents) and put them 
on platters. This was not creativity; I felt 
deceived. 

The magazine advisor asked me to 
stay after the meetings and told me I need- 
ed to give Images top priority--not in my 
life, necessarily, but more priority than the 
newspaper, the staff of which were the only 
people with whom I really had a connection 
Mrs. Luken told me all of this apologetical- 
ly. I felt hostile. I had just gotten into 
somewhat of a routine at Edina High and 
what she had asked for was another 
upheaval. In return, the Zephyrus advisor 
insisted that the newspaper come first or 
not at all. I was furious with the both of 
them; apparently they’d been having an 
extended competition, and I was the latest 
pawn in the game. I told Mrs. Luken the 
next morning that Jmages was important, bu 
Zephyrus came first. She said she would 
accept my resignation. 

Myra helped me see the triviality of 
such daily events while sympathizing with 
the hurt. Myra, the Young Women’s presi- 
dent in our ward, taught elementary school 
in inner-city Minneapolis. She had such 
inner strength and a self-assurance that I 
envied. And she always seemed to assume I 
also had these qualities. Myra gave some 
validity to the good front I had constructed 
for myself. Because she believed in it, I 
could, too. The inner turmoil I created for 
myself about life’s unfairness was valid and 
understandable, but that turmoil wouldn’t 
give me anything except bitterness. Myra 
was prepared to accept me, no matter who 
that person was. And because of her 
unconditional acceptance, I began to accept 
me, too. 

Although my life in Minnesota was 
different than the one I had had in 
Naperville, and it wasn’t necessarily worse. 
I had time to spend on me and root out the 
type of person I really was behind the trends 
and the hips things to say and do that had 
so often dominated my attention back 
home. Mom, Dad, and I went on walks 
around lakes together, something we had 
never had time for before. We started to 
develop a relationship beyond parent sand 
child--we were becoming friends. I went to 
movies with my brothers; I took my sisters 
shopping. I read voraciously again. I 
thought about the future and what I would 
like it to become. 

When I applied to college, I thought 
I was putting that year behind me and start- 
ing fresh. But now, two years later, I still 
think about the time spent in Minnesota, 
perhaps too much. It remains unresolved. 
In the end, was it ultimately good or bad? I 
alternate between resentment and appre- 
ciation. But however much I deliberate, the 
experience won’t reduce itself to a packaged 
emotion--it remains tangled up inside me. 
And if I ever do unravel the knot, I’ll feel 
like a "packaged" person, labeled by phrases 
and emotions too glib for honesty. Yes, I 
moved my senior year in high school, one of 
life’s lesser tragedies. And I’m glad I did. 
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High in the tropic rain forests, tou- 
cans nest in tree holes, little frogs carry 
their tadpoles to water trapped in plant 
leaves, and harpy eagles hunt for monkeys. 
The artic tundra is home to feather-footed 
ptarmigans, hundred-year-old lichens, and 
mosquitoes. In the North American grass- 
lands live booming prairie chickens, large 
compass plants, and thick-barked bur oaks. 
Deserts are alive with gerbils, brightly flow- 
ering cacti, toadhead lizards, and sand 
geckos. These diverse groups of different 
animals and plants are a very small portion 
of the biological diversity in our world. 

Mormons often talk about the value 
of diversity in cultures, education, skills, 
personalities, opinions, talents, and spiritual 
gifts. We almost never talk about the value 
of diversity in the biological world surround- 
ing us. Biological richness--the varied types 
of ecosystems and the great number of dif- 
ferent species--has physical and spiritual 
value both now and in the future. 

This biological diversity, however, is 
disappearing rapidly due to pollution, mis- 
use of resources, and overexploitation of 
land and species. Why is biodiversity so im- 
portant? Why should we as Mormons be 
particularly concerned with its loss? What 
can we do to help prevent its loss? 

An ecosystem is a group of plants 
and animals that live near and depend on 
each other. A diversity in ecosystems is 
vital to our world’s ability to support life. 
Forests regulate water flow between land 
areas, holding extra water when rainfall is 
heavy thus preventing erosion and the water 
to the surrounding land when there is less 
rainfall. Prairies produce rich organic soil 
in which many of our crops are grown. 
Tropical forests may produce a substantial 
portion of the oxygen that we breathe. 
Coastal wetlands are homes to many young 
ocean animals that we eat when they are 
grown. The list continues and includes 
even more of the complex interactions 
between plants and animals that hold our 
world together. 

The diversity of species of plants and 
animals is also of both potential and current 
use to humanity. Wild relatives of crop 
plants often contain genes that can improve 
our harvests. A barley plant from Ethiopia 
provided a gene that protects the California 
barley from a fatal virus. A wild tomato 
relative from the Peruvian Andes enhanced 
the sugar content of domestic tomatoes, 
increasing their commercial value. A 

disease-resistant wild Asian sugar cane 
saved the U.S. sugar cane industry from 
collapse. Several possible improvements to 
domestic crops in the future include pest- 
resistant potatoes, disease-resistant perenni- 
al corn, and root-rot resistant avocado. 

Over one hundred chemicals extract- 
ed from plants are used in medicine around 
the world. For example, a drug extracted 
from the Madagascar periwinkle flower is 
the best drug for treating some childhood 
leukemias. There are still thousands of 
plants that as yet have not been tested for 
their potential as drug sources. 
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Diversity in plants and animals is 
valuable indirectly as well as directly. The 
plants and animals that we eat extract med- 
icine from or get other products from de- 
pend on many other plants or animals for 
survival. For example, when the Amazon 
river floods each year, fish swim through the 
forest. The fish eat seeds and fruit that the 
trees drop. This process spreads the seeds 
that are not digested away from the parent 
tree allowing the tree to grow in new areas. 

Other organisms provide essential 
but often overlooked services as well. Many 
of our crop plants in the U.S. depend on 
honey bees for pollination. Earthworms 
make the soil a better place for plants to 
grow. Bugs and bacteria clean up the dead 
pigeons. 

In addition to the physical benefits 
of biological diversity, there are intellectual 
and emotional benefits. The biological 
world is a huge, complex, challenging puzzle 
occupying the minds of both professional 
and amateur scientists. The living variety 
around us also makes us happy. 

We can only hope that the loss of 
some biological diversity will not permanent- 
ly damage the world or seriously deprive 
people of intellectual stimulation and happi- 
ness. We have already survived the loss of 
rain forest, prairie, temperate forest, wet- 
lands, the dodo bird, passenger pigeon, and 
lots of beetles, and the world has not ended. 
However, the damage in terms of lost land 
productivity, lost resources, and lost discov- 
ery will become greater as more biodiversity 
is lost. 

We need to be aware that we have 
been given a general stewardship over the 
things that we can influence. Many scrip- 
tures in the Doctrine and Covenants (for 
example, section 72:3-4) describe our ac- 
countability to the Lord for our steward- 
ships. Church leaders have interpreted our 
responsibility to include caring for our 
homes, children, talents, and countries. I 


think that this responsibility should be ex- 
tended to our biological environment. God 
created the heavens and the earth and saw 
that they were good. If He thought they 
were good, perhaps we should also and act 
accordingly. 

We also have a responsibility to care 
for other people including providing for 
their needs. All of us are dependent on 
having an environment that can support life. 
Part of caring for other people should, 
therefore, include caring for the plant and 
animal life that we all share. 

People in poor countries are particu- 
larly vulnerable to biological degradation. 
To a large extent the poverty and starvation 
in Africa is due to the destruction of 
Africa’s environment. If we care for our 
children, we dare not leave them a per- 
manently impovrished world. 

What can be done to slow down or 
prevent the loss of biological diversity? 
(For more suggestions, see The State of the 
Ark by Lee Durrell.) 

First, have children at the replace- 
ment rate. This means two surviving 
children per couple. This idea is problema- 
tic for Mormon environmentalists because 
we have conflicting beliefs. We believe that 
there are a certain number of people that 
will come to the earth, preferably to loving 
families. We hope that our Mormon fami- 
lies can be these loving families. We are 
also aware of the burden that a large rapidly 
growing population places on the earth. We 
have to resolve this individually, but we 
need to be aware of the consequences of 
our decisions. 

Second, we need to think about the 
consequences of our lifestyles. We do not 
need to use as many natural resources as we 
do. The Mormon pioneers followed "Fix it 
up/Wear it out/Make it do, or/Do without". 
We should, too. We must think before we 
use disposable diapers or styrofoam cups. If 
we don’t keep such things as this newspaper, 
we should recycle them. We need to regu- 
late our consumption. "Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content" (1 
Timothy 6:8). 

Third, we need to take care of the 
ecosystem that we live in and learn about 
the kinds of animals and plants that are 
unique to our areas and learn which groups 
of organisms may need special care. We 
can join local conservation organizations 
and pay attention to changes in local land 
uses, industries, and laws. We can also 
learn what the issues are and use our votes 
wisely. 

Finally, we should teach our families 
and friends about the value of biological 
diversity and what they can do to preserve 
it. We can teach our children to appreciate 
plants and animals by taking them to the 
zoo or to the natural history museum or to 
the local pond. 

Simply put, we are losing biodiversity 
rapidly. Our best hope for saving this world 
treasure and gift from God is for each indi- 
vidual to contribute his or her small part to 
the large effort. 
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My wife swears in her writing. She 
says words can’t be restrained. You write 
what you feel, she says. I tell her you can 
make anything transport filth: movies, 
books, T.V. Just call pornography artistic. 
Call vulgarity realistic. Call adultery sophisti- 
cated. Turn our most elevated words into 
passports for our worst ones. At the 
California border, I tell her, they confiscate 
all your fruit--even measly oranges from 
7-11--because maybe some invisible foreign 
bug, a Mediterranean fruit fly or a new 
strain of beetle, is hitching a ride in embryo, 
just waiting for those California navels. 

My wife is from California. Her hair 
is the color of beach sand. Her eyes are 
abalone blue. People from California, most 
of them, swear. It’s part of the beachfront 
style. They invent new bad words in Holly- 
wood. All the time they’re inventing new 
bad words there. But my wife and I, we’re 
Mormons. Even California Mormons don’t 
swear. Shouldn’t swear. And she doesn’t, 
until she starts processing her stories. She 
turns the heat up to seventy-three when it’s 
winter, and she sits there at the computer 
with her fresh-showered hair in permed 
kinks like knotted, tangled, amber seaweed, 
and she processes. I see her through the 
curtain that divides the study from the 
kitchen. I see her wavy, seaweed hair. 

When we got married, three of my 
old missionary companions (all Mexican) 
attended. All of us at the wedding wore the 
same whiteness, though only the bride had a 
train. There was only the obvious difference 
between us: Some were men, and some 
were women. At times during the temple 
ritual, we spoke the same words in unison. 
There was only the obvious difference 
between us: Some had men’s voices, and 
some had women’s. 

I am studying Shakespeare while my 
wife processes words. King Lear. I have 
read it fourteen times. And still there is 
something new. Some new knowledge. 
Some new image. Today, it is Oswald who 
is new and terrible for me. 


I can hear my wife’s strokes on the 
computer. But I can’t see the words 
through the curtain in the distance. I can 
see that there is a pomegranate beside the 
computer. She has peeled part of it away. 
Her fingers must be purple on the keys, but 
I don’t know. f'can’t tell from here. 

She works the computer, tells it what 
she’s feeling. She pauses now, thinking. I 
pause with her, and Oswald gets bigger. 
Serviceable villain. 

Once, she sold a story for one 
hundred and seventy dollars. She bought 
me a cassette player with the money, but I 
haven’t used it since I read what she wrote. 

"And what about Shakespeare’s 
bawdy?" she said last week when I shook my 
head at one of her words. She made her 
eyes go very big and smiled with closed lips. 
Impish, sexish smile. You could imagine it 
only on a woman. 

"Shakespeare didn’t know every- 
thing," I said. 

In the Creation Room of the temple, 
there is a life-sized mural of wild animals 
and foliage and peacocks. It is Eden. My 
wife sat in the Creation Room on our 
marriage day, dressed in satin and lace. 

Just above her left shoulder was a painted 
peacock, its all-seeing feathers dragging over 
the garden like a train. She watched me 
with her abalone eyes. I had never known a 
woman. 

She starts again. This cycle of tap- 
ping the keys and waiting, thinking, listening 
for the words to come from heaven or hell 
or her mortal mind. This is modern day 
(she is always reminding me), and compu- 
ters make much less noise than typewriters. 
You don’t hear the clink of metal as the 
keys press ink and push it onto paper. You 
hear muted little taps, like mice in a wheat 
bin, and then the green words appear. 
Quiet as shifting gears, when you know how. 
Press Save and the computer rumbles, di- 
gesting, storing words like the mortal body 
stores fat and desire. 


I typed a bad word during junior 
high. The worst word I knew. Then I 
looked at the ribbon and saw the word, 
permanently indenting and de-inking the 
ribbon. Eternal as an angel’s ledger. I 
rolled the ribbon back and typed AAAAAA 
across the sin and rolled it back again and 
again until my fingertips were blue-black. 
Now all you do when the wrong word comes 
up from your pit of sounds is press Erase or 
Delete or Abandon. Easy abortion. You 
could spend your whole morning in a verbal 
toilet and flush it away with Erase. You 
could watch the computer digest the cancel- 
lation and kill the words. But there would 
still be marks on your soul. I am reading 
Shakespeare. I know the fertility of words. 

She pauses again and glances at me 
through the curtain. I bow my head to Lear. 
There is Edgar, telling Oswald, "I know thee 
well." It is the end of the play. People are 
showing their true natures. 

I was shy on our wedding night. I 
had read books and knew what everything 
was called, but I was afraid. Fish out of 
water. Beached whale. Knows what he 
needs, knows what he wants, and lies there 
twitching. Trapped in the world where he 
can’t survive, helpless to get where he be- 
longs. Naked. Exposed. 

"We could see a movie," she said 
after our wedding supper, when the night 
was on Us. 

"No," I said, but did not look at her. 
"Let’s go. Let’s go." 

"Don’t be scared," she said, and she 
put her hand in mine. Soft skin. Soft, soft 
skin. 

"Are you almost done?" she says 
from the other side. 

"Last act," I say. 

"Methinks I should know you and 
know this man," says Lear, "Yes I am doubt- 
ful: for I am mainly ignorant what place this 
is...1 know not." 

What Lear is about, really, is not 
knowing. Not knowing the softness in the 
hard or the hardness in the soft. 

She is plucking a pomegranate seed, 
and I am thinking about foreign fruit flies. 
You never know what you’re getting. 

The last speech. It is Edgar. He 
says, "The weight of this sad time we must 
obey, Speak what we feel, not what we 
ought to say..." 

I sense it again--that Lear shouldn’t 
just end there. Not after what we’ve been 
through. The wilderness. The rains. The 
redemption. The death. Shakespeare is 
better than Edgar’s couplets. 

"I write what I feel," my wife has told 
me. 

I love her. I love her like fish and 
whales love the ocean. She is my life giver. 
She is pregnant, showing now, and she will 
be again and again. She pretends she likes 
to be pregnant. "It’s better to pass through 
sorry," she says. 

I’m finished with Lear, again, and 
she’s feeling into the computer, again. 
Processing words I can’t make out. Process- 
ing in a world of her own. Processing away. 
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Your daughter is your daughter 
the whole of her life; Your son 
is your son until he takes him 
a wife. 


Listening to her laugh in the next 
room is like lowering my feet into Donald- 
son Run Creek at the bottom of our neigh- 
borhood woods. She is a refreshing, out-of- 
doors kind of person who plants tomatoes 
for us and is not averse to going on walks 
with me, laughing when I point out "the 
obscene tree" just inside the entrance to 
Potomac Overlook Park. 

Indoors, she goes the extra mile, too. 
One Sunday morning after one of my 
husband's fatiguing business trips, she 
served us breakfast in bed. She is especially 
kind to "Charle" as she pushes him around 
when his battery-operated wheelchair "runs 
out of gas." 

Who is this paragon? My new 
daughter-in-law. 

When Scott and Sharon were 
married in March 1989, their natural incli- 
nation was to find an apartment of their 
own until their departure for graduate 
school in August. After an exhaustive 
search, they had to admit no one wanted 
them for such a short time for as little as 
they could pay. When we offered our base- 
ment, Scott quoted Lowell Bennion’s court- 
ship and marriage advice--"Live as far away 
from parents as possible." Scott does not 
personally know Lowell Bennion, but his 
many dicti have been passed religiously 
down to Scott. How could I, Lowell's 
biographer, argue? 

I did argue, however, pointing out 
that Lowell would undoubtedly advise prac- 
ticality in this case. Besides, I reminded 
them, Lowell is now living in the basement 
of his daughter’s house. 

They agreed to move in with the 
stipulation that they must have complete 
privacy, sharing only the kitchen and using 
only the outside back entrance. It took 
about a week for Sharon to start bouncing 
in the front door after work, calling out 
cheerfully for all the world as if she were in 
her own home. 

At the wedding reception, one of the 
good sisters exclaimed, "Oh, Mary, I’m so 
happy for you! You got yourself such a good 
little girl for Scott!" As I thanked her, I 
thought to myself, "Yes, I should take some 
credit. Somewhere along the line, Chick 
and I must have trained our sons in the way 
they should go." Both our sons had chosen, 
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not only wisely, but so well, in fact with such 
discrimination, that we can wholeheartedly 
accept their wives and the families they 
came from. 

Was this blind dumb luck, or did we 
have something to do with it? I should 
keep quiet, I know, accepting plaudits with 
becoming modesty. But if I don’t share my 
success story, how can others take courage 
from it? Shouldn’t I attempt to spread hope 
to Exponent readers who, even as we speak, 
may be trembling in fear at the prospects of 
Inlawhood? 

We started with two principles: 
Marry late and date only daughters and sons 
of our circle of friends. We even went so far 
as to make up a list of families we could 
stand to be related to. It was fortunate that 
neither in our ward nor in our community 
was early marriage stressed, except in its 
avoidance. Chick and Ivreasoned that if we 
could talk the children into growing up as 
much as possible before marriage, wisdom 
would have a fighting chance in its battle 
with hormones. 

I remember giving a lesson to the 
Mia Maids about the wisdom of waiting. I 
began by showing a picture of me in my 
1957 wedding dress--sheath, with empire 
waistline and cap sleeves. Quaint, wasn’t it? 
"Well," I said, "it’s okay for a wedding dress 
to become outdated but not for the partner 
you choose." 

Then I described the young man I 
was in love with at fifteen. He was a decent 
guy, and it was okay for me to like him, but 
at that age neither of us had the faintest 
idea what we wanted out of life. Wouldn’t it 
have been awful if we had decided to 
marry? The man I finally chose at twenty- 
six was an entirely different person with 
different goals, ambitions, and ideals. And 
they matched mine. 

I doubt that the Mia Maids paid 
much attention to my sermons. Our chil- 
dren probably didn’t either. They just fol- 
lowed our example. 

We augmented our second bit of 
advice with this argument: Just as your 
Heavenly Father knows what is best for you, 
so your parents know what kind of partner 
you should choose. We argued that from 
our rather long list, it wouldn’t be hard to 
pick one or two. It wasn’t as if we were 
dictating which families to choose, only that 
they choose from within a wide range. Isn’t 
that what free agency is all about? As it 
turned out, the kids did date several from 
the list, but to no avail. I think they regard- 
ed the list as incestuous. With few blood 
relatives nearby, they had come to look 
upon our friends as relatives. 


We did not despair, however. We 
still had time to plant ideas in their pliant 
brains, but we had to keep lines of 
communication open. We developed a 
pretty successful family council that was 
always open to courtship discussions that 
included Lowell’s principles from our 
University of Utah Institute classes. I think 
the most successful evenings were group 
therapy sessions in which we could share 
our deepest disappointments. When Steve 
received a particularly painful "Dear John" 
letter, we were able to cry with him, to 
laugh with him, and to point out exactly why 
this particular woman was the wrong choice. 

Shades of my own youth! I see 
myself in our darkened living room (dark- 
ened out of respect for my puffy face and 
red eyes) haltingly recounting my latest 
breakup. My parents and my two brothers 
were always willing to listen and to make 
me laugh. They never laughed at me--only 
at the jerk with the nerve to crack my heart. 

Keeping the lines open also required 
a strong, frontline defense by the generals. 
Chick and I had to develop the ability to 
hear through walls. As might be expected, I 
was better at this. Mothers somehow learn 
to wake up at the slightest breath, listening 
for footsteps in the night. We can tell when 
a daughter is talking on her own phone at 
4:00 A.M., even as we sleep. With a 
seventh sense, a mother can tell when a son 
is downstairs with the door closed, crying. 
She creeps down, lightly taps, is admitted. 
Because my sons inherited my night-person 
tendencies, I read to them at night and then 
sat quietly hearing their questions, poems, 
nightmares, confessions that would pour 
forth in the comfort of the dark when they 
didn’t have to look me in the eye. With all 
that practice, as they grew up, they found it 
easier and easier to confide and share. 

Of course, it was difficult to keep 
from doing battle when they were injured by 
some immature young woman. But I kept 
my peace, remembering my embarrassment 
when my mother had boarded the downtown 
bus to "beard" my boyfriend in his office for 
breaking up with me. I did call a set of 
parents once to ask if they knew where our 
children were. It was 4:00 A.M. The dad 
went out and looked in his driveway. They 
were sitting in the car. I once called 
another set of parents to ask that they join 
me in curtailing teenage visits to their often 
empty house. I was informed that I was 
welcome to do my own policing, thank you. 

Chick and I decided as parents that 
there was no way we could really police 
them past a certain age, but looking back, I 
believe the kids were glad that we tried. It 
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showed we cared. In the long run, though, 
we could make rules, we could take precau- 
tions, but we hoped the rules were guided 
by principles of trust and faith. "We trust 
you, but we don’t trust your hormones" was 
a favorite saying and "When you are under 
my roof, you will keep my rules." These 
were the times that tried our souls, but 
gradually our children "internalized" the 
rules and worked through to the overarching 
principles. 

One principle we tried to inculcate 
in our sons was a deep respect for girl and 
woman as person and friend. We abhor the 
Pedestal Effect and Woman as Servant. 
Lowell taught us that love was built on 
friendship and friendship on empathy and 
respect. 

Although Steve, Lorraine, and Scott 
suffered several anguished disappointments 
during courtship, each breakup seemed to 
bring them closer to choosing the right one. 
We don’t hold with the "one and only" way 
of thinking--that in the pre-existence we 
chose the one right person for us. We be- 
lieve many good people are worthy, and 
when the time is right, each of our 
children’s choices will grow into the one and 
only. 

After several serious romances, 
Steve graduated from law school and joined 
a firm in Los Angeles. At a singles ward, he 
was introduced to the daughter of Mary 
Ellen MacArthur, one of the contributors to 
Mormon Women Speak, a book I edited for 
Olympus Publishing in 1983. Mary Ellen 
and I became friends through her essay 
"The Paso Robles Rift." As English teachers 
and writers, we seemed to have much in 
common. When she came to Washington 
on a visit, she described her daughter--an 
honor student, a flute player, an RM from 
Austria, a graduate of Stanford with a 
teaching degree. I said, "She sounds perfect 
for my son." She had to agree. "But it would 
be death to suggest it." 

When I learned of Steve’s date with 
Jane, I was sure that Mary Ellen had finally 
found a sneaky way to act the part of Cupid, 
but Steve assured me that a mutual friend at 
Church had set it up. A short while later, 
Steve called again, "Mother, she’s a Dia- 
logue woman, and she’s perfect for me." He 
added that although Jane didn’t look like 
me, she resembled me in other ways, and 
her family would be compatible with ours. 
Not only did Tom and Mary Ellen have two 
boys with the girl in the middle just like we 
did, but their family interacted with each 
other in many of the same ways. He 
described Tom as a laid-back engineer, an 
optimist, who was a good foil for his verbal 


wife. The eldest son, Tom, was a indepen- 
dent thinker and handsome, the youngest 
son Matt, a curly-headed composer and 
organist. They didn’t really look like us, but 
their bookshelves did, and their attitudes 
seemed to match ours. 

When Mary Ellen called me a few 
weeks later, it was to assure me that Jane, 
too, had found the right one and that they 
had invited our other children, who were in 
California at the time, to Easter dinner. 
Afterwards, she sent a picture of the group. 


How relieved I was! To think that 
Steve’s mother-in-law would be someone I 
could talk books with! I had heard many 
horror stories about in-laws that were so 
incompatible that conversation was virtually 
impossible. 

When the MacArthurs came to visit 
that summer, we were dazzled by Jane’s 
smile, so much like her father’s, and by her 
ready wit, so much like her mother’s. Mary 
Ellen and I talked long and hard into the 
night; Chick and Tom sat back and looked 
comfortable. I think we knew then that we 
would give new life to the term extended 
family. Even though they were stretched 
across a continent, they already belonged 
with us. 

When Scott found Sharon, I’m sure 
he believed it was through the good offices 
of the Langley, Maryland singles ward. I 
knew better. This meeting had been decreed 
by fate many and many a year ago ina 
kingdom by a lake, where Lythgoes and 
Bairds came together in junior high school. 
LaRee Baird and her large family of 
brothers shared classes with me and my 
small family of brothers (and one sister) at 
Olympus Junior High, Granite High, and 
the University of Utah. In fact, it was 
LaRee Baird who forced me into Lambda 
Delta Sigma at the University of Utah Insti- 
tute by paying my three-dollar fee back in 
1950. This one act started me on the track 
that would eventually lead to Dialogue and 
my present project with Lowell Bennion. 

But the connection didn’t stop there. 
During my long and happy life at the Insti- 
tute, I fell in love with LaRee’s twin brother, 
a fun-loving guy, who turned from me to 
one of my best friends. Undaunted, I 
turned to a blind date with a handsome, 
dark-haired medical student named Richard 
Aldous. After a short, intense friendship, he 
announced that I was not the right one for 
him and turned to none other than, you 
guessed it, LaRee Baird. 

Not one to give up on such promis- 
ing connections, I bided my time. After 
Chick and I were married, we kept in touch 


with the Aldouses, as our three and their six 
were born. Our connection was aided by 
their good judgment in settling three doors 
from Chick’s sister, Afton Bradshaw, in Salt 
Lake. 

Finally, the golden opportunity pre- 
sented itself. I was able to hire Kathleen 
Aldous, then a promising law student, as my 
summer intern for Dialogue. During the next 
few years, two other sisters, Julie and 
Annette, settled in Virginia. Finally, we 
rented a room to Mike, the eldest brother, a 
medical intern. 

It was natural, then, for Julie to 
bring her baby sister for a visit. As I gazed 
at the beautiful Sharon, a light bulb 
appeared over my head. She was the same 
age as Scott and, like him, about to graduate 
from BYU. An honor student, a flute play- 
er, an RM from Taiwan, what more could I 
ask? She was perfect for Scott. 

But how could I convey this fact to 
my absent son who had never met her? 

Subtlety and faith were of the 
essence. 

"Sharon," I said, "Would you mind 
calling Scott when you get back to school to 
say hello from us and find out how he’s 
doing?" She smiled a Mona Lisa smile. I 
went on to outline certain characteristics of 
his that I felt would appeal to a Baird- 
Aldous: an honor student, a piano player 
("The Pink Panther"), an RM from Japan, 
and so forth....She resisted my blandish- 
ments, but I had planted the seed, and it 
was a good seed. 

A few months later, I learned that 
she had graduated and moved to Virginia 
where she would live with her siblings. By 
then, Mike had moved on and Scott had 
moved back home. Before he departed for 
Church one day, I nonchalantly asked that 
he look for her and that he ask her to call 
me. "I may be able to help her find work," I 
lied. 

It was not many nights later that I 
received a call from my obedient son who 
was attending a party at his ward. "Mom, I 
found Sharon. I'll put her on." 

I had to think fast. Welcoming her 
to the neighborhood, I offered her a job on 
my Bennion project. She assured me that 
she had already found work but would visit 
soon. 

The rest is history. 

Not everyone can be as perceptive, 
nor as lucky, as I. 


Author’s Note: A similar story could be told 
of our daughter Lorraine and the courting of 
our one-and-only son-in-law, but that must 
wait for another day. 
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There Must Be Music When It Snows 





The snow falls in great silent concert 
If I were very small I’m sure I could hear each crystal fall 
Or if I were the Great Ear of God. 


Each flake a tiny testimony of a culminating climax é 
And the thick and heavy blanket the Suicide 
Gathering glory of a Grand Amen. 
Sounds buzzing like gnats past consciousness 


My heart beats in quiet drumming Spots appearing--disappearing 
Is there then a God who hears my heart? Kaleidoscope of thoughts--spinning 
Twisting ideas into tornadoes. 
Jo Anne Bergeson Half seconds pounded out by each heartbeat 
Redlands, California Tension petrifying my stomach. 


I reach for the Bible, it melts 
Turning into a bottle 
Filled with quiet white 





Soft, calming 
Sleeping 
Pills. 
RevaBeth L. Russell 
Springville, Utah 
Nettles of God 
Tall nettles of green flags thicken 
summer’s river bank. 
In luxury and danger I walk New Physics Light Law 
your poisoned path. 
Young Adam’s curse you be, yet Direct reflective rays 
how is it that you Beam out from others, 
Dare still thick-crowded grow But I much prefer to send 
Bristling with milk and ill-born life? Refracted rays of life 


To bounce and bend 
In merry, circuitous ways 
From friend to friend. 


Did wise old Adam tell you 
of cursings sometimes blessings 
Or are you only glorying in stolen power 
till dusky death? Val Camenish Wilcox 


Provo, Utah 





Jo Anne Bergeson 
Redlands, California 


Body Image 


When I was school-girl thin, 

I felt on the verge of blubbering, 

Reaching out to join the fat girls, 

Who were required to be sad inside. 

I pondered my thighs and worried 

Because they spread out when I sat down. 
(Those old, slender photographs astonish me.) 
Someone married me, despite my suspect hips. 





Then, two babies, thirty pounds. 
I felt old, damaged, used, like hiding. 
In high school, when I hated my dress, 


Introspection: Polishing Limestones 


So much time I spend polishing and rearranging I wore my coat all day. 

The inner furniture, ei eae Now the hated thing beneath my coat was me. 
As if waiting for the photographer from "Spirit Beautiful. So I lost it. 

And afterwards, 

"Was it well-arranged, pleasing; did they like it(me)?" They tell me I look good. 

I should, rather, Outwardly proud, I confront the world with my body, 
Decide what arrangement works; Modestly dressed, and yet exposed. 

Leave the dusting to repentance, You fellows look me over. 

The polishing to Thee. Glad to see I’m "getting into shape": 


Shall I smile, or hide, or get ? 
Lisa Bolin Hawkins smile, or hide, or get angry 


State College, Pennsylvania TuisasOlin aiins 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Flat Night Window 


In night’s sleep 

I lean 

at the wide, flat 
obsidian black window 
and watch 

as the late street light 
spits red stains 
between the eyes 

of my empty reflection, 


and raising a limp hand Symbiosis 
I explore my round 
lower lip- "A Free Gallon of Pain” 
amazed | ; The old, tired sign reads, 
at the dimensions "When You Buy Two at the Regular Price" 
I find there 


: : "A Free Gallon of Pain™ 
Jill Hemming My heart reads again, 


ie 


WL cca { Gaithersburg, Maryland And knows it wasn’t so strange. 





We work hard at the means 

To purchase that pain, 

Then cry out at the hurt in our lives. 
A Too-long Time We shop so carefully, 

Save our receipts, 


Molten words And use them to sharpen our knives. 


Steam in angry stream 
Flowing lava 

Singeing sensitivities, 
Leaving livid scars 

On charred barrenness. 


"A Free Gallon of Pain” 
The proprietor smiles, 
"When You Buy Two at the Regular Price." 


Lee Ann Hart 


A too-long time will go Albany, Oregon 


Before grass can grow again. 


Val Camenish. Wilcox 
Provo, Utah 


Cynical Shepherd 


At eight Jesus Christ was real to me, 

I held him in my arms on Christmas Eve 

with pale blue silk draped around my head, 

tucked behind bent ears and cheeks made red 

by sisters that rolled-up mother’s old lipsticks 

to find the color that Mary would choose. 

Posed so still in the light I could loose 

my world to the trance of wisemen, bright gifts, and a child. 
Those nights I’d climb in the cave of your lap 

where stories lasted beyond my own thinking. 

But now we’re transformed, as if by blinking 

we've grown into strangers, without a star, perplexed: 
Wondering where’s that shepherd I used to know 
and where did Jesus suddenly go? 





Megan Thayne Heath 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Iiumination 


The pain was not that, angry and accused, 

I heard your words, then, barriers up, refused; 
But that the knife, though carelessly flung, 
(Almost in jest, 

Or was it just?) 

Made its way through skin, past fat, to bone-- 
Thrust home. 


Janet F. Hurzeler 
Midvale, Utah 
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I'LL GET BY 
(AS LONG ASI HAVE YOU) 


"Sister Haight?" The voice on the 
other end of the line is void of emotion, flat, 
without tone or inflection. "My name is 
Rebecca Reed." 

Rebecca, her husband, and their six 
children have recently moved into the ward 
in which I currently serve as Relief Society 
president. I’ve already heard about Rebecca 
from the Relief Society president in her 
former ward; still, I’m not prepared for the 
defeat in her voice. 

"We need a car." 

I’m tempted to laugh and reply, "I 
don’t do cars." Instead, I promise to relay 
the message to our bishop, without much 
hope that we'll be able to fulfill this particu- 
lar request. 

"We can’t come to church. There 
are so many of us that it’s hard to get some- 
one to give us a ride." 

I can’t dispute that. The van owners 
in the ward have large families themselves, 
and the older couples and singles drive 
compacts. Who can pick up a family of 
eight week after week? 

Although I want to visit Rebecca, 
she makes many excuses to avoid me. One 
afternoon, I reach her by phone and ask if I 
can come the following day. Maybe, she 
says; call back at 10:30 in the morning to 
find out for sure. Later, just as I’m begin- 
ning to fix dinner, she phones and asks me 
to drive her to a specific drug store a long 
distance from both of us. Her baby has a 
fever, and she needs to have a prescription 
filled. To drop everything this minute 
means delaying dinner for my husband and 
family more than an hour. Besides, there 
are drug stores in her neighborhood. I can’t 
do it right now, I tell her. 

Her reaction is silence, the most 
accusing kind. "You won’t help me," loud 
and clear. "Well, I didn’t really expect you 
would," evident in her subdued goodbye. 

I hang up feeling guilty, angry, and 
frustrated. She hadn’t mentioned any illness 
earlier in the day when we’d talked. If she’d 
asked me at 3:00, instead of 5:30, it would 
have been easy for me to help. Now, it’s a 
major upheaval. I resolve to call her back 
after dinner and see if she’s solved the 
problem another way. 

At 6:30, just as we're finishing eat- 
ing, the phone rings. Rebecca wonders if I 
know the name of her home teacher. I still 
have a chance to redeem myself. Leaving 
the dishes on the table, I get my purse and 
car keys. 

In person, Rebecca is more talkative 
and lively than I expected. She looks very 
young--probably still under thirty. After 
shooing some ragged children into her dilap- 
idated house, carefully closing the door so I 
won't see inside, she climbs into my car. 
She is obviously pregnant. 

A few minutes of conversation con- 
firm my guess. She is twenty-seven years 
old and expects her eighth child in about 
three months. Her oldest child will turn ten 


Angela B. Haight 
Menlo Park, California 








about the same time, thé youngest is thir- 
teen months, and one child is deceased--a 
crib death, she says. Rebecca yawns and 
yawns; she thinks she is anemic, although 
she says she is taking vitamins. The 
children aren’t much trouble, she insists, 
even though two are far behind in school. 
She needs to work with them and help them 
more. 

Rebecca tells me it will take her 15 
or 20 minutes, not unreasonable to have a 
prescription filled, so I wait in the car. She 
returns with several plastic shopping bags. I 
see cans bulging out of one. She says she 
needs bread, so we drive to a nearby mar- 
ket. While she is inside, curiosity over- 
whelms me. I look into the plastic bags to 
see what kind of medicine has brought us so 
far in such urgency. Two boxes of Tylenol. 
We have really been on a shopping trip for 
Pepsi and Twinkies. 

I ask if the Reeds have any medical 
insurance. Oh yes, she assures me that they 
have the low-income state social security 
insurance with minimum benefits. It covers 
prenatal, and she gets to choose her own 
doctor, but Rebecca is concerned that her 
husband might lose his job soon. He spends 
several hours a day training at the gym, still 
hoping to become a professional athlete. In 
the meantime, he is a deliveryman for a 
furniture store. Business is slow, and he’s 
next to go in terms of seniority. But don’t 
worry, Rebecca assures me. They'll get by. 

Rebecca yawns and yawns as we 
return home. She is obviously worn out. 

FEKEEKEEE 

"I have been thinking to have the 
tubes tied after this baby. Is that wrong, 
Sister Haight?" 

Anna’s accent is thick, but I under- 
stand this question clearly, and I carefully 
comport my face into a neutral look. I am 


driving her to look for work, even though 
she is four months pregnant with her sixth 
child. Her oldest child is eleven, and the 
youngest is two. She intends to conceal her 
pregnancy from her prospective employer if 
possible. 

Anna and her family arrived in the 
United States two years ago. Her husband 
is tall, proud, and silent, but Anna feels the 
needs and wants of her family keenly and is 
not shy about asking for help. Her requests 
have been legion, everything from a refriger- 
ator to a dictionary. Most of all, she wants 
a house. In the year, they have lived in our 
ward, they have moved three times, from 
one overcrowded, unsatisfactory place to 
another. 

Anna’s husband tells her to be con- 
tent where they are, not to plan to move 
again. He is tired of hauling boxes in and 
out, back and forth. "What kind of man is 
that?" she asks me plaintively. 

At one point, worn thin by her nag- 
ging and complaints, Anna’s husband threat- 
ened to send her and the children back to 
their native island, an idea she vigorously 
resists. She does not trust him to be alone. 
In this, she is uncommonly canny. Extended 
separations seem to provoke temptations 
impossible for many to resist. 

Anna’s husband has a secure job and 
earns a decent wage, but housing in our 
area, even in undesirable locations, is out- 
rageously expensive. At last, with heroic 
assistance from his compassionate employer, 
they have achieved their dream. They are 
renting a small house, the largest, cleanest, 
best place they have had. 

How can I answer her question? 
She wants my opinion, woman to woman, 
but it is more complicated than that. As a 
Relief Society president, I represent the 
Church. I know Anna will give weight to 
what I say because I have a certain authori- 
ty, even if it is only temporary, and she 
respects authority. 

"At home, it costs $6 for the deliy- 
ery, and $2 a day for the room, but I always 
stay in the four-bed room, so it is only fifty 
cents," she tells me. In the United States, it 
is different. 

Anna does not like physical examina- 
tions, so she avoids pre-natal care. Finally, 
at seven months, she sees a doctor (which is 
fully paid for by her husband’s company) 
where she learns that she is expecting twins 
and should rest as much as possible. Anna’s 
husband tells her that God is sending two 
babies because He is angry that she has said 
she does not want any more children. 

We begin a meal brigade to help 
her, but Anna finds staying in the house 
boring. She tries to hide it from me, but I 
know she goes out in the evenings with her 
husband. Her household careens precari- 
ously along without routine. Legions of 
relatives come and go. People sleep when 
they are tired and eat when they are hungry. 
The idea of sitting down together to share 
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the attractive casseroles the sisters provide 
seems entirely foreign. More likely, the 
children grab the rolls as they are being 
brought in and pick at the main dishes until 
they are satisfied. 

One month before her due date, 
Anna delivers her twins safely. She has 
decided to have her tubes tied. Once she 
communicates that decision to me, I do 
express my approval, trying not to be overly 
enthusiastic but simply to lend support to 
her choice. On the day of the surgery, how- 
ever, her blood is "bad," as she tells me, and 
she is discharged. 

Anna interprets the reprieve as a 
mandate from heaven that she should not 
have a tubal ligation. There will be more 
children, more moves, more uncertainty, 
more tension. Whatever happens, she will 
make her needs and wants known and then 
wait complacently until someone helps--the 
bishop, the Relief Society, the social worker 
whom she occasionally consults, the sympa- 
thetic employer, the government. She'll get 
by. 

HEKEKKERE 

"You don’t understand," Kathy tells 
me vehemently. "You don’t have pets." 

I’ve had many kinds of pets and 
currently shelter three pampered cats, so I 
think I do understand Kathy’s attachment to 
her dogs. What I can’t understand is why 
she even considers refusing what seems to 
be an excellent opportunity to get her life 
back on track. 

Kathy remembered her long-dor- 
mant ties with the Church several months 
ago when her alcoholic and drug-addicted 
husband deserted her. She is over 40 but 
looks younger, childless, apparently alone in 
the world, diabetic, and unable to work at 
the present time because of cataracts. Her 
phone has been disconnected for non-pay- 
ment of a large bill that she claims her 
husband ran up. She has no car, and even if 
she did, she couldn’t drive it because of her 
poor eyesight. She pays $600 a month for a 
shabby apartment in a dangerous neighbor- 
hood. 

If Kathy took the job in question, 
she would move into a nice home with a 
pleasant and alert 84-year-old man, prepare 
his meals, do some cleaning and gardening, 
have her weekends totally free, and earn 
$1,200 a month. When I point out the obvi- 
ous (to me) advantages of this situation-- 
that she could eliminate $600 a month in 
expenses, save money, and possibly be in a 
position to buy a car after her cataract sur- 
gery--she sees the light, dimly. But, she 
insists, if the dogs can’t go, she won’t take 
the job. "They’re like my family, see?" 

It’s hard to make contact with Kathy. 
Her building is secured, and because she 
doesn’t have a phone, there’s no way to get 
in unless she expects you. However, she 
calls me faithfully just before the welfare 
food deliveries. Each time I bring the food 
she solemnly promises me that she’ll come 
to Church the following Sunday. Friends in 
her apartment building will let her use their 
phones, and all she has to do is call to make 
arrangements. 

Kathy seems to be sick a lot on 
Sundays or to have sick friends who need 
her attendance at hospital emergency 
rooms. She has come to church exactly 
twice. 

"Don’t worry about me," she says, 
smiling brightly as I hug her, breathless from 
carrying the heavy boxes to her second-floor 
apartment. "I’ll be just fine." 


HESREEREE 


This is my second term as a ward 
Relief Society president. I’ve also been a 
stake Relief Society president and a coun- 
selor on both levels so I suppose I qualify as 
experienced. Our ward is a mixed bag of 
ages, races, and economic situations. It has 
vitality. Besides the challenging situations 
mentioned above, we have fourteen babies 
due in the next few months, the usual 
number of illnesses, singles struggling to find 
a way to fit in, elderly people who are lonely 
and confined, and a lot of working women-- 
people who would love to help but are 
stretched to the limit to keep their own lives 
together. 

Yet, I find the job easier this time. I 
feel more confident. I have only one child 
at home on a permanent basis, so I can do 
more without inconveniencing my own 
family. I have more perspective, and, hope- 
fully, wisdom, that allow me to admit that I 
can’t do everything and that I can’t solve 
everyone’s problems. I don’t pre-worry any 
more; I wait until things happen. I felt 
strongly impressed to accept the calling, and 
I still feel sincerely "called," which is com- 
forting at bad moments. I like the job, and 
I hope that I haven’t become cynical, but 
some disturbing thoughts and questions 
haunt me. 

I was raised in the framework of the 
Puritan ethic. As young adults, my parents 
had caution forged into their characters by 
the fires of the Great Depression. Work 
hard, plan ahead, don’t take on more than 
you can handle, save for the future, don’t 
spend what you don’t have (except to buy a 
house), pull your socks up, keep your chin 
up, and don’t ask for help unless circum- 
stances are dire indeed. In some respects, I 
suppose this is a practical, worldly philoso- 
phy, antithetical to the commandment to 
consider the lilies of the field and take no 
thought for the morrow. 

Rebecca, Anna, and Kathy are prod- 
ucts of the Great Inflation, with entirely 
different attitudes. They believe that some- 
how everything will work out; someone will 
come along and pick up the pieces. 

Rebecca and her husband make no secret of 
their strongly-held conviction that those who 
have should help those who are in need. In 
some ways, they may grasp the fundamental 
gospel message better than I do. Yet, I 
know this way of thinking is counter-produc- 
tive to their well being here and now. The 
help they expect and receive is a palliative 
that does nothing to address the basic cause 
of their problems; lack of education and 
marketable skills; language barriers; over- 
whelming family pressures. 

In our ward, at least, the ideal of 
working for assistance has broken down. 
The welfare order form includes a place to 
indicate whether work has been performed. 
Unfortunately, almost without exception, I 
must check "No." Not that the recipients 
are unwilling--in most cases, it is simply 
impractical. Our local welfare center is 
many miles away. Our recipients drive 
unreliable vehicles on gasoline fumes, and 
they have no adequate child care. Those 
who are employed cannot jeopardize their 
jobs by taking time off. The bishop tries 
valiantly to find tasks at the ward, but often, 
instead of one or two people showing up to 
work, whole families arrive, complete with 
picnic lunch, so that more is demolished 
than accomplished. Most of our assigned 
welfare is done by middle-aged housewives 
and retired people. 


I have seen the Church help some 
people temporarily in times of stress or 
trouble, and they go on with their lives inde- 
pendently again. With the right breaks and 
some good choices, perhaps Kathy can be 
one of them; I have my fingers crossed for 
her. But Rebecca and Anna seem to be 
hopelessly stuck in the mire. They need 
buckets, gallons, oceans of help, and it still 
may not be enough. They also need to 
learn how to help themselves, if it’s not too 
late already, and how to make good deci- 
sions instead of the unsound ones that they 
consistently make now. Because of them, I 
ask myself some difficult questions: 


* Do children who are already here have 
rights and priorities over those yet un- 
born? Are they entitled to adequate 
food, clean clothes, a bed to sleep in, 
occasional privacy, and opportunity for 
education, and time and attention from 
parents who are not dead tired and 
dispirited from the daily economic 
struggle? 

* Is it morally right to provide more and 
more bodies for spirits, with little to 
nourish them, expecting that others will 
make up any deficiencies? 

* Js unrestricted birth the implied Church 
philosophy for those who would be per- 
fect? The philosophy as perceived by 
some who do not search out or grasp the 
subtle significance of statements like 
"concern for the mother’s welfare"? The 
philosophy for members of means who 
can provide "advantages" for many 
children? If it is not, is there a way to 
articulate the choices more clearly with- 
out invading personal privacy and free 
agency? 

* In our eagerness to "help," do we send 
some mixed messages? Without mean- 
ing to, are we saying that it’s okay not to 
think, not to plan, not to be responsible? 
That the consequences of acts aren’t 
real? 

* What is the relationship between having 
faith that the Lord will provide (via the 
members of His Church), and directing 
your own destiny? 

* Is it possible to give honest advice and 
support to others in such a way as to 
help them see alternatives, while respect- 
ing their right to choose for themselves? 


I sincerely like Rebecca, Anna, and 
Kathy. They each have many endearing 
qualities. I truly agonize over their sorrows 
and the indignities that they endure. Yet, I 
know they lie to me. They lie, not even very 
convincingly sometimes, because they know 
there is a system and they have learned to 
manipulate the system. It demands that 
they respond in certain ways. I don’t like 
being lied to, even though I occasionally 
stretch the truth, too, concealing my honest 
thoughts and feelings out of concern for my 
official image or genuine fear of being too 
intrusive. 

Obviously, some of us have more 
than we need. We can afford to give, and 
we should give. But how, and what, should 
we be giving to be truly helpful? 

One thing I do know: When I give 
freely, I am rewarded with happiness and 
satisfaction; when I am manipulated, I sim- 
ply feel used. 

"More holiness give me...more striv- 
ings within, 

More fit for the kingdom, more used 
would I be...." 

Sometimes I wonder. 
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OF SPARROWS 


At my unsubtle hinting, my children 
gave me, one Christmas, a bird feeder. 
Under the eaves outside my kitchen win- 
dow, I hung the wooden house-shaped struc- 
ture, its two glass plates holding the seed in 
tall columns, which released into the tray 
below sufficient food for all comers. 

To complete the gift, my husband, 
ever the naturalist, bought me a bird book, 
pocket sized and plastic covered, which sat 
close at hand atop the fridge. As much to 
educate the children in classification of the 
animal kingdom as to satisfy my own mild 
curiosity, I would interrupt meal preparation 
or clean-up to point out chickadees or jun- 
cos, calling attention to their markings and 
reading about their habits and habitat. I 
learned a new regard for my Relief Society 
president when she identified for us a 
rufous-sided towhee and a common yellow- 
throat. For me, though, it was enough 
simply to enjoy the aesthetics of their 
motion, the imagined softness of their 
feathered breasts, the variety of their songs 
when, come spring, I could open the window 
in the early morning. 

The only ones who held no interest 
for me were the English sparrows. Like 
people of color to a bigot, they all look- 
ed the same to me. Boring little brown 
creatures, and in such numbers that I had 
to fill and refill the feeder. My child- 
hood’s prejudices, born of my mother’s 
reminders that they would devour the 
sweet pea seeds, made me resent the mass 
of them. 

A large hedge of arborvitae hid 
the bird feeder from the view of my 
neighbors, a retired couple of meticulous 
habits. We often joked, sometimes with 
serious overtones, about our divergent 
values--I loved the fall of leaves, and 
the great crackling piles through which 
I kicked my way about my daily errands; 
they could not tolerate one maverick leaf 
to settle on their daily swept lawn. I 
loved the soft fall of snow and the shovelling 
that brought the man and me together in 
the winter’s bright sunshine to visit as we 
worked adjacent driveways; his talk began 
each time with dour complaint that he had 
ever left Long Beach and progressed to a 
ritual railing against Utah Mormons and 
their cruel, if unintentional, cliquishness. I 
loved the birds, those in my feeder and the 
quail that filed up from the gully that 
backed our properties to feast on whatever 
seeds the airborne birds had spilled into the 
grass below; my neighbors were gardeners 
and begrudged the birds their inability to 
distinguish between my wild bird seed, 
purchased in ten-pound plastic bags at the 
supermarket, and their beet, lettuce, and 
zucchini seeds, selected with great care at 
Western Garden and planted in ever-neat 
rows in the wood-framed garden plots in 
their back yard. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


After two winters, the bird feeder, its 
educational purpose completed, was relegat- 
ed to the garage to gather dust instead of 
sparrows. My neighbor worsened with 
Alzheimer’s disease until it no longer 
mattered whether he lived in Utah or 
California or whether the ward members 
acknowledged that he was a person of im- 
portance. His wife, a short, full-middled, 
grey-haired woman, took care of him. In 
both households, we awaited the inevitable, 
and wept at the pain of it all. Margaret 
endured his sharpening tongue, his ungrate- 
ful demands, his childish selfishness, and 
finally his return to the incontinence of 
infancy. Giving up her twice-a-week service 
at the temple and the sisterhood she felt 
there was for her a trial of fasting in the 
wilderness. 

"Put him in a nursing home," or- 
dered his doctor. 

"I couldn’t!" she remonstrated, this 
mild woman more used to obedience than 
to objection. 

Her children sided with the doctor, 
and prevailed. But only for one night. On 
her own, she went the next morning to bring 
her husband home again and, with the 
courage of a lioness defending her whelp, 
did battle with the saucy administrator to 
regain her right to tend to what was hers. 

He died in her arms, the ugly death 
the doctor would have spared her. It was 
early spring. As though they knew their 
function well, his roses bloomed brightly for 
Memorial Day. 

Margaret buried her husband of fifty 
years among their own people in the farm- 
ing community of Nephi. The round of 
their mortality would find completion there. 
Married in their teens, they had escaped the 
no-exit lives their families lived, had driven 
off in the old car, penniless, for Los 
Angeles. Baseball was all Max knew, and he 
was good enough to make the team. 
Margaret earned their first money, though, 
hiring on as a waitress in the roadside cafe 
where they stopped for lunch. His baseball 
career gave way to the security of a fire- 
man’s life, and her waitressing to mothering 
and, eventually, grandmothering. Hard 
work and a perfectionist’s drive made of 
Max a stake president, a good one. Serving 
Sunday dinner to forty conference visitors 
was commonplace to Margaret, content to 
do her supportive part. Retiring from the 
fire department, on two missions Max ful- 
filled his dream, working side-by-side with 
Church leaders he had long emulated. Long 
after they returned, Margaret kept in 
touch with the English Saints and shared 
with me each new letter of condolence 
after Max died. It was hard to believe 
so many people cared, from so far away 
and so long ago. 

As spring turned to summer, 
Margaret set to work on the yard with an 
energy born of unacknowledged anger. Her 
husband's fastidiousness she converted into 
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driving fury--never a rose died on the stem 
or a marigold in the row. All were daily 
pruned to perfection. The lawns she 
trimmed to velvet smoothness and hand 
watered to even greenness. And every 
Monday and Tuesday morning, before the 
first bird chirped, she left, and leaves still, 
for her duties in the temple. She returns at 
mid-day and takes up again with the yard 
work. Her kitchen light goes out early these 
nights. I both fear and hope she will leave 
this tree-lined street, so full of Max and his 
still-spoken demands, and take a small place 
near those loving sisters of the holy house. 

I would miss her terribly, but she is needed 
there. 

I have never seen Margaret in the 
temple, white clad, wincing on her sore feet 
through the whispering halls of the women’s 
rooms. But I know she’s valued there. I 
envy the young women assigned to Margaret 
to be trained, stuck in her memorization of 
the ceremony, to whom Margaret said in 
her matter-of-fact way, "Come, now. Kneel 
here with me, and I will pray for you." 
Angels themselves could minister no sweet- 
er. I want to go someday and feel her warm 
and worthy hands anoint blessings on my 
head. 

As leaves began to fall this year, 
sensing the waning of Margaret's frenzy for 
her garden in the approaching season, I 
bought another bag of wild bird seed. I 
hung the feeder again, this time in the as- 
pen outside the computer-room window 
where I now spend my working hours. So 
far there have been no towhees, rufous- 
sided or plain. And even if there were a 
chickadee, I couldn’t hear its call through 
the storm window. 

But there are sparrows by the flock. 
When words come hard at the computer, I 
watch them. However similar they look, 
bunched in the aspen trees, I notice now 
how different they all are. Some are large, 
some small; some more grey than brown; 
some with plain heads, some with bright 
black markings. There are quiet ones who 
sit a foot or so away from the feeder and 
await a space on the perch, and feisty ones 
who flutter angrily until a feeding one flies 
off. Noisy ones who chatter the whole time, 
seeming to want more to sing than to eat, 
and loners who come only after everyone 
else has fed and fled. One day last week, a 
small, grey one perched facing me, her 
breast so full and white I longed to press my 
cheek to its softness. I wonder that so long 
I failed to see such beauty. 

There will always be more sparrows 
than anything else around my feeder--all the 
more reason to study them, and value them, 
and love them. And weep for them when 
they fall 


Editor's Note: This essay was submitted to the 
Helen Candland Stark Personal Essay Contest 
and This People magazine. We reprint it here 
by permission of This People magazine where 
it first appeared in Volume 10, Number 3 
(Fall 1989). 
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Brothers 


Shane Russell 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


"Where’s your brother?" 

"California," I answer, and the mem- 
ories come back. 

I think back to when all of the trou- 
ble started. Why did it start? Simple-- 
drugs. My brother started using, and I knew 
long before my parents ever did. Did I tell 
them? Are you crazy? I'd be a traitor to 
my brother. Then, again, am I betraying my 
parents by not telling? I don’t know; it’s a 
tough choice. I kept my mouth shut. Of 
course, my parents found out, and the coun- 
seling began. 

My parents, my younger brother, my 
older brother, and me--the anger starts. 
Why do I have to sit and tell some stranger 
about how I feel about my brother using and 
fighting with me all the time? I hate coun- 
seling. My parents try to talk to me, but I 
don’t want to tell them either. Why don’t 
they leave me and my feelings alone? 

Counseling doesn’t help. He’s in 
and out of rehab centers, programs, hospi- 
tals, and jail. He comes home, gets kicked 
out, comes back, leaves. The fighting and 
feelings continue and build up. The anger 
grows. I hate him. But wait, how can you 
hate someone and love him at the same 
time? It’s weird, but that’s how I felt. 

Finally, one night before he left 
home the last time, we talked late into the 
night. Toward the end, the tears fell from 
both of us, and for that short time we were 
very close. 

He’s in California now and calls 
once in a while. I’m glad to hear from him 
and pray for him every night. 


A Personal Thing 


Sylvia Russell 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


I have had to overcome and endure 
many things in my forty-two years ot life, 
but none more painful or insidious than my 
son’s addiction to drugs. His drug use was a 
personal thing for me--an affront to every- 
thing I was, or thought I was: woman, wife, 
and mother. 

Topping the list was mother, of 
course. I always knew I wasn’t the best 
mother in the world. But this! I had tried 
very hard. I had made sure that we had 
family home evenings on a regular basis. 
Well, as regularly as a busy family could. 
We attended church with the same regulari- 
ty and had family activities. As the saying 
goes, we were a close family. 

But that closeness was soon to end 
because my son had already started a rela- 
tionship with pot, uppers, downers, angel 
dust, and his drug of choice, mescaline. Of 
course, he wasn’t an aficionada--anything 
that was available would do. 

At first, the changes were subtle. A 
class skipped here and there. Curfews not 
kept. Unreasonable outbursts of anger. 
Nothing any other adolescent wasn’t doing. 
But after the stealing and the violence start- 
ed, it was soon very apparent that my son 
had a serious problem. In retrospect, I can 
see that really I was the one with the prob- 
lem because most of the time my son was 
unaware what was going on around him. 

O.K., a problem. Take care of it. 
But how? Who do I call? Where do I go? 
Definitely not the bishop. I couldn’t let him 


know what was going on--too embarrassing. 
My girlfriend. She already knew. I had 
been crying to her over the phone for 
months. The Relief Society president. No 
way. If I told her, then she would realize 
what a failure as a mother and wife I really 
was and how everything that was happening 
was my fault. 


I remember sitting in Relief Society 
meetings feeling like everyone knew what a 
failure I really was and what an unworthy 
soul I had. I decided that the sisters were 
thinking to themselves, "Well, if she had 
been living the gospel properly, this never 
would have happened to her family." Do we 
really believe that living the gospel makes us 
immune to problems? Unfortunately, some 
do. And what does living the gospel proper- 
ly mean? 

I started to get angry with God and 
myself--myself because I wasn’t good enough 
and I hadn’t done it right and God for not 
accepting my efforts even though they were 
the best I could do. 

I read a wonderful little book called 
When Bad Things Happen to Good People, 1 
prayed, and I got a lot of support from my 
friends. I have struggled with the day to 
day, sometimes minute to minute, with my 
son through his stays in the rehab centers, 
hospitals, and even jail at times. 

The only happy ending to my story is 
that I have survived. I know now that as I 
sat in those Relief Society meetings I was 
placing on others the thoughts that I was 
thinking about myself. I know now that it 
isn’t true. I was doing my best. God was 
accepting my efforts. And most of my 
Relief Society sisters were as well. 

My son has left home, calls me occa- 
sionally, and is still using now and then. But 
that is his problem not mine, and I love him 
and pray for him daily. 


Trying To Get On 
with Life 


Name Withheld 


I met Bill for the first time in the 
summer of 1984. His father, Alan, and I had 
been dating for a few eeks, and Alan had in- 
vited me to come to his beach house for the 
day. While it was already clear to me that 
Alan was going to be important in my life, I 
had only a small inkling then of what lay 
ahead for us with Bill. 

In those first weeks of Alan’s and my 
relationship, we spent a lot of time talking. 

I knew the basics about Bill before I met 
him: He was thirteen at the time, lived in 
Los Angeles with his mother during the 
week, and spent the weekends with his dad. 
An only child who had been adopted as a 
toddler, Bill had been diagnosed early in his 
life as having some special needs. He had 
been on medication for hyperactivity for 
some time, was dyslexic, and had academic 
and behavioral problems in school. 

I was anxious to meet Bill and to get 
to know him because I liked his dad. I 
wanted to make a good impression. My 
kids had met Alan and liked him. I hoped it 
would be the same for me with Alan’s son. 
The fact that Bill had special needs did not 
put me off or worry me in any way. As the 
mother of a daughter with special needs, I 
was actually delighted. I felt rather than 
being a hindrance to our relationship, that 
Bill’s needs gave Alan and me more common 
ground. I believe that I could handle it. 


Bill is now eighteen, and Alan and I 
are approaching our second wedding anni- 
versary. Our two families have come to- 
gether very easily for the most part. Re- 
cently, Alan and I tried to "rate" how things 
are going in our lives. We agreed that, in 
general, on a scale from one to ten, we 
would rate our life a solid eight. The only 
reason we wouldn’t give ourselves a nine is 
because Bill is a drug addict. 


Dealing with an addict is the most 
difficult challenge I have faced in my life. 

In the past five years, I have experienced 
things I never dreamed I would. We have 
had some ups with Bill, but mostly downs. 
For now, we are waging the ever-present 
battle between hope and reality. We hope 
for ups, but prepare for more downs. Part 
of this strategy comes from trying to accept 
"what is" and, yet, get on with our lives. It is 
based, too, on a gut-level instinct for self- 
protection. Addicts abuse not only drugs 
but themselves, their families, and friends as 
well. 

During the past three years, Bill has 
been in and out of treatment at half a dozen 
locations. He has had some spurts of good 
progress, but to date his M.O. has been to 
undo all his good work almost immediately 
upon his release from a residential treat- 
ment program. 

In January of this year, after being 
out of treatment for seven months, Bill was 
finally asked to leave his mother’s home. If 
it had been up to his father and me, he 
would have been asked to move out much 
sooner. It took his running away from the 
third treatment center in two months, being 
fired from four jobs in as many weeks last 
summer, repeatedly breaking into her home, 
stealing her money, pawning her jewelry, 
continually lying to her, and being blatantly 
open about his use of drugs and alcohol. 
She finally decided to say, "No more." 

His father recently informed him 
that as long as he is using, he is not wel- 
come in our home either. If he chooses 
rehabilitation, we will support him 100%. If 
he chooses not to seek help, we will not. 
My daughter worries about him constantly 
and always includes him in her prayers. My 
son is totally disgusted with him and his 
behavior. I do not want him around my 
children. 


At 18, Bill is a high school dropout; 
he has no marketable skills, little sense of 
right and wrong, and very little regard for 
the feelings of the people around him or the 
value of relationships or things. Wherever 
he goes, he leaves behind him a wake of 
physical and/or emotional destruction. The 
only things you can count on with Bill is that 
you'll never get the same story twice and 
that he has little sense of responsibility or 
what consequences are all about. 

As a family, we have been commit- 
ted to supporting Bill and have done every- 
thing we could possibly do to make sure he 
knew we were there for him. When he 
spent fourteen months in treatment in 
Sacramento we often drove from Los 
Angeles to Sacramento to transport him 
back and forth so that he could come home 
on weekend leaves or holidays. We attend- 
ed family therapy and Family Weekends at 
his treatment center. We drove him to daily 
AA and NA meetings during his weekends 
home. We attended AL-ANON meetings 
ourselves. We learned about enabling and 
have been working at making sure that we 
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don’t. We have prayed for him. We have 
been patient beyond the realm of reason. 

The past six months have been espe- 
cially difficult because the downward spiral 
has been much more dramatic, Being 
human, we are beginning to steel ourselves 
even more; we’ve been dumped on so many 
times now that we are becoming more cau- 
tious and wary. It is becoming harder to 
believe. I am struggling not to become 
cynical. I am getting weary. 

Although it hasn’t happened too 
often in the five years I have known him, 
Bill can be charming and pleasant when he 
chooses to. Last June, a meeting was held 
to address substance abuse for the parents 
of the junior high school students in our 
town. Bill, who was home on a weekend 
leave towards the end of a year-plus of 
intensive drug and alcohol abuse therapy, 
went with us. Spontaneously, when he 
acknowledged that he was a recovering 
addict, he became the "guest speaker" that 
night. The parents present questioned him 
about his abuse of drugs and alcohol. What 
made him use, how did he start, where did 
he get it, when did he start? Why? He 
absolutely shone that night. Alan and I 
listened in amazement. Six weeks later, 
after his release from fourteen months of 
heavy-duty therapy with fairly good prog- 
Tess, he was back "on the streets," using 
again. 

Trying to work with Bill has made 
both Alan and I much more conservative 
parents. Both of us had a fairly no-non- 
sense approach to life to begin with. The 
effect Bill has had it to move us further to 
the right. We are now much more consci- 
ous of trying to be consistent, even in little 
things. 

With an addict, you never know ex- 
actly what you are dealing with or what to 
expect. There have been many days when it 
would have given me great pleasure to tell 
him exactly what I thought of his behavior 
and then given him a good kick square in 
the seat of his pants for emphasis. Bill has 
always known where I stand, but I have 
often soft-pedaled my delivery. My temper- 
ance is based solely on my desire to support 
my husband as we try to manage an incredi- 
bly difficult situation. The emotions that I 
have felt in regard to Bill have ranged from 
compassion to pain and sadness to the most 
incredible, all-encompassing rage and anger 
I have ever experienced. Sometimes the 
feeling is one of sheer disbelief. There have 
been times when I couldn’t even pray for 
him because I felt it would be hypocritical to 
ask for anything on his behalf when I wasn’t 
sure that I could honestly mean what I was 
saying. 

I have felt compassion for his 
continuing, sublimnal need to self-destruct; 
yet, I still fight to find out why. In 
the beginning, I was determined to be his 
friend, and I know I was. I was also naive 
enough to believe that with lots of love, 
healthy support, and positive reinforcement 
and consistency from his family, Bill could 
overcome his addictions. 

The shock of the realization that my 
premise could be wrong threw me into a 
real tailspin. It is entirely possible that we 
will never know exactly why Bill does what 
he does, that he will never overcome his 
addictions. It is possible that he really, truly 
doesn't care about anybody or anything ex- 
cept drugs. It is possible that he will 
self-destruct. 


I smile at myself sometimes when I 
think how I faithfully baked a double-batch 
of chocolate chip cookies every single time 
we went to visit him--I was convinced that I 
could make a difference in his life. Some- 
times, I miss that feeling and wish I could 
get it back. But, there has been too much 
pain and hurt in between. The shepherd 
boy has cried "Wolf" too Many times. 

Over the years, Bill and I have had a 
few good times. But over time, I have be- 
come more guarded. I’ve found I have had 
to be as I watch him manipulate people. I 
have little respect for him because he can- 
not be honest with himself or the people 
around him. I don’t trust him, and I am 
tired of being used. I don’t care for the 
values he is choosing to embrace. | am 
tired of watching him always take and rarely 
give. I ache for his father who has done 
everything humanly possible and more. 
Alan’s patience goes far beyond what most 
of us are capable of--at the same time, I am 
proud of his ability to get tougher in the last 
few months and to be consistent. | believe 
it is the only way that we will survive. Ad- 
vice from numerous programs and profes- 
sionals tell us to take good care of our- 
selves. We are trying to practice the philos- 
ophy of "detaching with love." There is 
much dichotomy, not only in that statement, 
but also in our lives. 

I am angry that Alan has been de- 
nied the positive experiences of parenting. 
He deserves that. There are few good 
memories for him. I resent how Bill’s be- 
havior colored his father’s feelings towards 
having another child. And, while I fully 
understand that Alan is not willing to 
set himself up for further abuse based on 
the experiences he has had with Bill--and 
rightly so--I still feel that we were cheated 
out of the chance to make that decision for 
ourselves and for our own reasons instead 
of predicating that choice on Bill’s history. 


I feel great sadness that Bill values 
himself so little. The drugs and alcohol only 
exaggerate those feelings, but the escape 
they offer is just too inviting to him. It is a 
vicious, all-encompassing cycle that few have 
the discipline to break without help. 

I abhor the example that he is set- 
ting for my two children. 

But it is the anger that really surpris- 
es me. Sometimes I just don’t know what to 
do with it. There is no place to express it. 
After the worst fight we’ve had since we’ve 
been married, I realized that I really didn’t 
want to yell at Alan. I really wanted to yell 
at Bill. I screamed and ranted and raved. I 
got out of the car and walked three miles in 
the freezing cold. I cried the whole way. I 
was so furious and so frustrated--I wanted 
to lay on the ground and have a tantrum 
like a two-year-old, flailing my arms and 
legs, all the while yelling at God, "Nobody 
told me I had to do this, and I’m not going 
to put up with this crap one more minute!" 

It has now been two months since 
Bill was asked to leave his mother’s house. 
We know where he is and that he is actively 
using. Friends and acquaintances report 
seeing him around town. He has made no 
attempt to get in touch with us. After 
months of thinking about Bill and watching 
him self-destruct, I made a decision that it is 
time for me to confront him with what I see 
him doing to himself and to the people 
around him. 

I considered doing it face-to-face but 
decided that there was too much risk of 
becoming too emotional and losing track of 


my thoughts, not to mention the fact that 
Bill could just tune me out. Instead, I de- 
cided to write to him. It may not make a 
difference in the final outcome, but I owe it 
to him, to myself, to our family to try to get 
through to him one more time, 


Postscript: April 1990 

One year has passed since I wrote this 
article and my letter to Bill. As I reread both, 
I realize how little has changed. In fact, Bill’s 
situation has only grown worse as the ramifi- 
cations of his actions and choices grow larger. 

He has blown off several more 
attempts at what is now court-ordered treat- 
ment. In each instance, he has either been 
asked to leave the facility or simply walked 
out. He spent half of the past year on the 
Streets. Again, the only communication was 
what we heard from other people. In total, 
we saw him probably five or six times. 

When he has been in treatment, I 
have been too angry at him to even consider 
visiting him. I feel too hypocritical. It bothers 
me that he appears to think that when he goes 
into treatment all is forgiven--no need for 
amends, 

I, however, am in a considerably dif- 
ferent place than I was a year ago. Iam 
finally realizing that there is nothing J can do. 
The only person who can change Bill is Bill. 

I still don’t feel he has hit his "bottom." I just 
hope when he does that the consequences are 
not irreversible. I am less and less optimis- 
tic about his chances for recovery; yet, life 
goes on. 


My Experience with 
Substance Abuse 


Nadine Cooper 
Jordan Valley, Oregon 


Sandra Powell’s article on drug 
abuse in her family sounded similar to our 
family’s experience. Not only has our son 
been directly involved in drug abuse but the 
effects and consequences have spilled over 
into our whole family with positive as well 
as negative effects. Because of the inspired 
directions that we took, he is experiencing 
success in his life at present. 

Drug abuse, to us, was one of those 
things that every family has to be aware of, 
but because we had the gospel, taught our 
children "correct principles," had a good 
family life, and all the prerequisites, it was 
something we faced only at a minimal risk. 
It has since been brought home to us that 
we do not own nor can we control our 
children’s thoughts or actions. 

Our son began his conscious use in 
the seventh grade with over-the-counter 
pills. He told us, and we counseled him a 
bit and thought that all was well, Then, in 
ninth grade, he attended his first Junior 
Prom, and like "most of the others," he got 
drunk. The incident was followed by 
another counseling session. We warned him 
of alcoholism and that he could inherit it 
from both sides of the family. After that, he 
went to sleepovers with friends where he 
would drink but they didn’t. He grew long 
hair and put an earring in his ear and did 
anything he could to rebel. His anger grew. 
At the end of ninth grade, one of his really 
good friends killed himself by driving while 
drunk at 80 mph on a windy, rural road. I 
remember asking him if he was going to 
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stop drinking now, and he said, "I don’t 
know." I didn’t know what to do. With 
time, he became more evasive about his 
actions and would only tell us the bare 
minimum about what he was doing. The 
next school year, his grades fell, and he was 
absent from school a lot. He still attended 
church but started finding other places to go 
on Sunday. All the time, we kept telling 
ourselves that behind all that rebellion he 
was a really good boy. This was true, but 
the rebellion was having a definite effect on 
his behavior. 

In the spring of the following year, 
the family saw a T.V. documentary about 
alcoholism and someone from a treatment 
center came to my husband's place of work 
and talked, which caused us (our son 
included) to become even more concerned. 
My son tried talking to the branch 
president’s counselor and his boss, who 
laughed and told him that he didn’t have a 
problem. Our son had voiced his own con- 
cern to a cousin a year before he went in 
for treatment, but she hadn’t said anything 
to anyone because she didn’t want to break 
a confidence. I’m sure his sisters knew 


more than they said, too. f ' 
That summer, we sent him and his 


sister to B.Y.U. to attend classes. While 
there, he experienced unconditional love 
from others besides his family, the friend- 
ship of a lot of L.D.S. kids, and the spirit of 
the Lord on a frequent basis. Because of 
the assistance of his advisors and friends, he 
decided to cut his hair and take out his 
earring. He had some terrible alcohol cray- 
ings and found that he wasn’t able to cope 
with normal school situations, which 
increased his concern to the point that he 
realized that he really needed help. 

The night that I picked him up to 
come home, we sat on the porch and talked; 
he said, "Don’t laugh, and don’t tell me I’m 
stupid, but I need help." At this point, I still 
didn’t realize how bad the situation was 
because I had never seen him drunk nor 
had I ever seen any physical evidence that 
he had been drinking. But I was greatly 
relieved that he wanted to take some action. 
I am deeply thankful that he came to us and 
that he knew down deep that we would help. 

We made an appointment with a 
psychologist and that very day they put him 
in the hospital for treatment. It was not the 

joyride and vacation that he thought it was 
going to be. He hated his psychologist 
because he had complimented him for 
taking action on his own, and he hated us 
and all those that had ever been mean to 
him. When he was admitted to the hospital, 
we found out that he had done other drugs; 
we were shocked because he had always 
said, "Only dumb people do that." 

When we went to the hospital to 
pick him up, he had put his earring back in 
his ear to "shock" the staff. When we saw 
this, my husband and I both wanted to 
scream, "Take him back; he’s starting all 
over again." However, when we got into the 
car, we cried and talked. I finally said, 
"Your father is about to lose his job because 
he has put you first in his life, and I will not 
leave this parking lot with you while you 
have that earring in your ear! This is a 
visible sign that you don’t intend to change 
and that you are going to end up back 
where you were before." He was not happy 
but could see our point and took the earring 
out. 

At this time, two things happened: 
First, he realized that it did matter how he 
dressed, and he needed to know that. 


Second, I started to take responsibility for 
his actions. Up until this point, we had felt 
that we were not responsible because we 
had told him and had warned him and had 
done all that we knew how; he had chosen 
to be where he was. 

His coming home was a living hell. 
At times, he wanted more independence. 
He still wanted to go to his parties, to stay 
out till all hours of the night. He did not go 
to church. When we tried to set limits, he 
would make life so miserable for all of us 
that at one point his sisters told him they 
wished that he would move out until his got 
his act together. In essence, all hell broke 
loose because he no longer had to cover up 
his drinking. What most parents experience 
before their child goes for treatment, we 


experienced afterwards. 
When he first came home, his health 


class was studying drug abuse, and he tried 
explaining dependence to them, but the 
teacher cut him short and wouldn’t listen. 
That ended his listening and participating. 
He kept going for counselling but was never 
happy like he used to be. His grades were 
still failing, and he’d still get out of school 
any chance he got. We sent him to the city 
for a weekend--where there were "Things To 
Do" to make him happy, but he was still 
unhappy and wanted to be drunk. Several 
times his psychologist said, "I don’t know 
what to do." We didn’t know what to do 
either. Things were not pleasant for any of 
us. I started putting on weight and being 
"crazy" a lot of the time because I was 
scared that at any time we were going to 
pick up the story where we had left off. My 
husband felt the responsibility heavily, also, 


and coped by sleeping a lot. 
At this point, I decided that the ball 


was in my court and that I had to do some- 
thing for our son because the psychologist 
had done all that he could. I wanted him to 
have another experience similar to the one 
at B.Y.U. But this time, B.Y.U. wasn’t the 
answer. 

My sister-in-law told me about 
Impact Training, a course that she had just 
completed and how it had helped a kid on 
drugs to the point that he never used them 
again. She thought it might be good for our 
boy. I did some thinking and then packed 
him up and took him to Salt Lake City to 
the Impact Training Center in an effort to 
get him in touch with what a special young 
man he is. I went also because I felt so out 
of control and trapped that I needed some 
assistance in my life, too. I felt as if I were 
drowning and that at any moment I was 
going down for the third time. 

As it turned out, this is one of the 
best promptings I have ever followed in my 
life. Our son had to face the fact that 
although people were standing up and 
voting for him at the Center, he wasn’t yet 
there for himself. At one point, he said that 
he realized that what everyone had been 
telling him for eighteen years was true--he 
could do anything that he wanted to do! I 
heard him say that, and I cried. This young 
man was finally believing in himself. 

Impact Training created a most 
unique bonding among father, mother, and 
son. There was no insurance to cover the 
cost of this program, but no monetary value 
can be placed on our joy and happiness that 
resulted from it. 

Since completing Impact Training, 
we feel very confident that our son has 
some valuable tools to assist him in staying 
straight. We no longer make costly trips to 
the psychologist. Our boy left our small 
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town with its few educational opportunities 
and has moved in with his grandmother. He 
has graduated from high school with As, Bs 
and Cs, having made up classes that he had 
failed. He is now looking forward to a 
mission because he really wants to go, not 
because his family or the Church wants him 
to go. He is studying and working to save 
money for his mission this fall or winter. 
He no longer has the need to attend AA 
meetings because he is "turned outward" to 
others and not inward to his problems. He 
knows that he is a son of God and that he 
has something to offer the world. 

As for the rest of the family, I no 
longer have to evaluate myself as a good 
mother and woman by whether my sons and 
daughters make choices that work for them 
or not, although I still have my moments. I 
feel that I am in charge of my life again and 
that I am much more effective in all that I 
do, be it in the Church, the family, or the 
community. I know some people don’t think 
I did very well with my firstborn, but that’s 
okay because I know that I did. 

My husband has also attended 
Impact Training, and our marriage is better 
than it has been in years. Our relationships 
with our other children are a great deal 
more pleasant, and our daughter who 
wouldn’t let us love her now comes to us for 
hugs. Our oldest son still calls us when he 
has problems, but now we talk them out. 
He sees his responsibility and his actions 
that don’t work and makes changes. 

In looking back, would we do things 
differently? No, we have decided that we 
wouldn’t. Our boy is a free spirit who has 
always had to do things the hard way. We 
taught him the best that we could, and the 
experiences we have all had will help us help 
others. I feel that to keep quiet when the 
spirit prompts us to share our experiences 
deprives us of the opportunity to grow and 
feel acceptance. To keep our problems a 
secret implies that we are bad. We are not 
bad; we are sons and daughters of a Father 
and Mother in Heaven. 


Postscript: Our son left for the California 
Anaheim Mission on February 7, 1990. Be- 
cause we all shared our lives with others, a 
dear friend took her son to Impact Training, 
and he has since cut his hair, quit using drugs, 
plans on getting a full-time job to pay his own 
way, made some good friends, and has a 
personal goal to become active in the 

Church once again. This kind of result 

truly brings joy! 
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Call for Sunstone Symposium Papers 


Molly Bennion, Chairperson for the Pacific 
Northwest Sunstone Symposium to be held 
on November 9 and 10, 1990, at the Moun- 
taineer’s Building in Seattle, Washington, 
requests paper proposals to be sent to her 
no later than July 15. Her address and 
telephone are 


1150 22nd Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 98112 
206/325-6868 


The Symposium committee is especially 
interested in featuring women’s issues and 
women. 
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In the Sisters Speak"/"Sisters Help 
column in Volume XIV, Number 4, we asked 
for comments about and reactions to a deep 
concer voiced by a close friend who is 
presently a regional representative. "The 
trend," he said, "was that more and more 
women are refusing Church callings." He 
expressed confusion as to why the trend was 
growing as he was of the opinion that "women 
have had some of the greater blessings as 
Church members Primarily because they have 
been socialized and encouraged to accept 
callings and enjoy them, no matter what." 


Frances Whitney-Richardson from 
Anin, California describes her early socializa- 
tion around the issue of Church callings and 
comments on the impact that it has had on 
her feelings about the issue today. 

When I was a senior in high school, I 
was called to serve as Primary president for 
a "youth ward" activity. This activity in- 
volved a month of following the Primary 
president around to every meeting and then 
Tunning the Primary, with a staff of ward 
youth, for two weeks. Primary met after 
schools on Wednesdays--the same time as 
the school orchestra. I attempted to explain 
my situation to the music teacher, but he 
fixed me with his steely glare. "You're going 
to have to decide what your priorities are, 
Franny. If you can’t make rehearsals, we’ll 
have to drop you from the orchestra," 

Despite my unhappiness over losing 
my chair in the orchestra, I realized then--as 
now--that my priorities had to be with the 
Church. And even though, in retrospect, 
the leadership experience from that activity 
has been far more valuable in my life than 
any investment of my minimal musical talent 
could possibly have been, I still feel resent- 
ful when the Church asks people to sacrifice 
art for bureaucracy. Not until recent years, 
when I seriously evaluated my values and 
my life, did I understand the reasons for my 
feelings. As I have gained self-knowledge, I 
have had to make some changes in my life 
and in my approach to Church service. 
While I am sorry if my activities conflict 
with plans others may have made for the 
use of my time, I have decided to always 
make choices in accordance with my own 
values--which may differ, even within the 
Church, from the ideals of another person. 

A turning point for me was Marvin 
J. Ashton’s address in the April 1984 
General Conference. I had three babies, 
the youngest had been ill and had not grown 
for months, my husband was the bishop of a 
large inner-city ward, and years of attempt- 
ing to live up to everyone’s expectations had 
totally exhausted me. Elder Ashton said: 


Some mothers seem 
to have the capacity and 
energy to make their chil- 
dren’s clothes, bake, give 
piano lessons, go to Relief 
Society, teach Sunday School, 
attend parent-teacher associ- 
ation meetings, and so on. 
Other mothers look upon 
such women as models and 
feel inadequate, depressed, 
and think they are failures 
when they make compari- 
sons. 

We should not allow 
ourselves to be trapped into 
such damaging inferiority 
feelings. This is another tool 
of Satan. Many seem to put 
too much pressure on them- 


selves to be a "supermom" or 
"superwoman." 

Sisters, do not allow 
yourselves to be made to feel 
inadequate or frustrated 
because you cannot do every- 
thing others seem to be ac- 
complishing. Rather, each 
should assess her own situa- 
tion, her own energy, and her 
own talents and then choose 
the best way to mold her 
family into a team, a unit 
that works together and sup- 
ports each other. Only you 
and your Father in Heaven 
know your needs, strengths, 
and desires. Around this 
knowledge your personal 
course must be charted and 
your choices made. 


I was amazed. In a lifetime of grow- 
ing up in the Church, I had never, never, 
never heard that Heavenly Father cared 
about my personal desires (heretofore inter- 
preted as selfishness) or that He would 
possibly concede the needs of others to 
mine. My entire upbringing had been cen- 
tered around sacrifice for church and family. 
Several years of quiet evaluation followed: I 
came to the conclusion that I needed to 
discover the special mission for which my 
Heavenly Father has sent me to earth. Only 
in accomplishing this mission could I truly 
serve Him and build the kingdom. 

I recall a comparative literature 
seminar I took at BYU in which Todd A. 
Britsch addressed the question, "Why have 
there been no great Mormon novels?" His 
facetious answer: "For the same reason we 
have had no great Presbyterian novels." But 
what if Shakespeare and Goethe had had to 
give up writing because serving on the stake 
high council left them no free time? My 
years at BYU were filled with speeches by 
General Authorities calling for the best we 
could offer the world. Why have we not 
offered it, then? Probably because we are 
too busy making tissue flowers for the 
Relief Society dinner, accomplishing statisti- 
cal perfection, and tinkering with yet 
another involved computer program to 
rearrange the home teaching routes. And 
what is our Heavenly Father going to say 
to us? 


I sent you a child who 
could have been a concert 
pianist, and you were too 
busy being stake homemaking 
leader to help her practice 
when she was little; you were 
too wound up in preparing 
talks and lessons to earn 
money or trade services so 
that she could have lessons. 

I sent you a mate who 
could have been a great 
judge or lawmaker; you limit- 
ed your "support for the 
priesthood" to ironing shirts, 
baking pies, and saying "yes." 

I sent you to teach your 
nation’s illiterate poor--what a con- 
tribution you could have made if you 
hadn’t been too busy to finish your 
own education! 


Last year, a wise bishop and loving 
Primary president acknowledged that my 
talent lies in teaching rather than in admin- 


istration; they moved me from the presi- 
dency to the Valiant A class. Iam happy to 
serve and doubly happy that I am allowed to 
utilize my strengths rather than fight my 
weaknesses. I have come to the conclusion 
that personal growth comes from an inward 
discovery of talents, not from "sacrifice" 
recommended by a priesthood leader as 
being healthy for the individual and neces- 
sary for the functioning of the Church. | 
will even venture that I have, in the last six 
months, touched more lives and found more 
joy running the writing lab at the university 
where I am a graduate student than I ever 
did in years of callings, in every capacity, in 
every organization, in several wards and 
stakes. Finally, I have discovered the job I 
was born to do, and I'll bet God is relieved 
that I have quit compulsively making bread 
in order to do it. 

In in-service meetings and meetings 
with stake visitors, we are often told today’s 
version of the Parable of the Sower: We 
may never know the results of our efforts or 
see the fruit of the thoughts that we impart. 
Is there something wrong with wanting to 
see results, with trying to sow in fertile soil, 
even with adding a little manure? It is so 
much more rewarding to really accomplish 
something than to struggle against chal- 
lenges. Perhaps if everyone were allowed to 
find his or her own mission, we would dis- 
cover that one person’s stumbling blocks are 
another’s opportunities. 

Now, for the other side of the coin. 
A certain amount of utilitarian service 
comes along with life. Everybody, in order 
to justify his or her occupation of the earth, 
is obliged to help with preparation and clean 
up, child care, and charity. After we’ve 
done our share, we all need to contribute a 
bit more to cover for those who are unable 
to care for themselves. If everyone pitched 
in, the same people wouldn’t end up having 
to do all the work all the time. So go 
ahead, put me in the nursery! I’m willing to 
carry a load of what I might consider to be 
dirty work. What I don’t want to do is 
struggle along in a thankless calling, making 
countless inefficient sacrifices, neglecting my 
children for compassionate service, while 
what ability I do have withers and any posi- 
tive contribution from me to the world goes 
unmade. 

It is nice, of course, to have a calling 
that brings joy to life. I even had one like 
that once--teaching the Gospel Doctrine 
class--and through that experience, the Lord 
guided me toward a lifework of teaching at 
a university. Someone else has my dream 
calling now, but I am able to remember 
being part of the Sunday School as well as 
to "teach the one, teach by the Spirit," not 
only in my family and my Primary calling, 
but at Cal State, as a Camp Fire leader, and 
in the community. And now, I am serving 
my Heavenly Father much more completely 
than I ever did as Young Women’s presi- 
dent or Relief Society secretary. 

I am concerned about the women 
who "have helped to shape the institution of 
the Church by their preparedness to serve 
long and hard and fully and enthusiastically 
in many callings that involve enormous time 
and talent commitments." These women 
have shaped an institution against which 
many members now chafe, an institution 
which, like our society, depends heavily 
upon the unacknowledged, underapprecia- 
ted, and unpaid labor of women. Nobody 
has bothered--or dared--to evaluate the 
usefulness of the system. Instead of a nur- 
turing environment, where each can achieve 
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her potential within her area of expertise, 
we have a church organization that eats 
time and talent as people try to shape them- 
selves to its mandated programs. So many 
kinds of people have so many different 
abilities--if only each did not have to fit a 
mold and could function individually as part 
of the body of Christ. 


From Garland, Texas, Julie J. 
Paquette offers a four-point list that explains 
why she thinks LDS women are turning down 
callings more frequently. 

1. The Church demands much and re- 
wards little. We have to find the satis- 
faction of a job well-done within our- 
selves. I think this can be positive, but 
the jobs are work, and there are many 
other places to work hard where 
the rewards are much more immediate. 


2. Personal growth isn’t the obvious goal 
of many of those in leadership posi- 
tions--keeping the programs in motion 
is. Don’t question, just function! Your 
ideas and inspiration are okay as long 
as you follow the manual. 


3. Past a certain point, women have no 
chance for advancement or increased 
responsibilities within the Church; how- 
ever, Mormon women are finding that 
they have unlimited opportunities for 
growth and leadership "in the world." 


4. More women need to work. Ifa 
woman is working, she can’t give that 
time away anymore, no matter how 
worthy the cause. Much of women’s 
need to work is monetary, but I believe 
that for some the need is for validation. 
Getting money for work tells a woman 
that what she’s done is valuable. This 
message is often not clear or even there 
when she does Church work. 


One of the things that helped the 
Church to progress as an institution was 
that for most members it became a way of 
life, more important than this life, bigger 
than the individuals involved. It could be 
that, then. Now, however, the world is 
smaller and more available. .The Church is 
not our world; we don’t expect it to fulfill all 
of our needs, and it can’t expect to. 


Among other things, Barbara Bishop 
from Hawthome, California, would like to see 
a more egalitarian approach in the distribu- 
tion of Church callings. 

So, the regional representative ex- 
pressed "sadness" that women are refusing 
callings! The bishop of our ward recently 
expressed a similar emotion when he called 
upon all the leaders in the ward to pray for 
understanding. He wanted to know why 
both men and women aren’t accepting call- 
ings and special assignments to do temple 
work or weed the garden at the ward. He 
expressed frustration and confusion that 
people are unwilling to serve. I think I 
understand at least part of the problem. 

I teach the Home and Family Edu- 
cation lessons in Relief Society. I have 
secretly coveted a teaching calling for a 
number of years, and so I was enthusiastic 
about finally getting a calling that I knew I 
would enjoy. It is especially appealing to 
me right now because in addition to teach- 
ing part time and caring for an infant, I am 
trying to complete a dissertation in English 
at UCLA. Teaching Relief Society once a 

month seemed just about what I could 
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handle. But I have discovered that I am 
also supposed to attend monthly board 
meetings, visiting teaching conventions, 
Relief Society socials, and homemaking 
meetings. Board meetings are especially 
frustrating because they seem pointless and, 
hence, a waste of time. (Lessons about 
teaching have always been tedious, whether 
they originate in a church setting or a uni- 
versity classroom.) When I miss extraneous 
meetings, I am reprimanded for not fulfill- 
ing my calling, despite the fact that numer- 
ous women tell me they find my lessons 
stimulating and informative. One woman in 
the ward even wrote me a letter thanking 
me for "enhancing her Relief Society experi- 
ence!" Because I am already perceived as 
something of a radical by ward members, I 
dare not complain further. But I suspect 
that I am not alone in resenting the numer- 
ous worthless leadership meetings that take 
me away from my family and other more 
important activities. 

The first answer to the regional 
representative’s inquiry, then, lies with the 
Church as an institution itself. One rather 
cynical member of a bishopric in a ward I 
once attended speculated that people in Salt 
Lake sit in the Church office building 
dreaming up activities for Church members 
all over the world without taking into 
account regional differences such as the 
hassles involved in living in a large urban 
area or the time such events take away from 
family life. I believe that some meetings, 
some activities, some callings even, are 
unnecessary. If people refuse a certain 
calling over and over, it might be wise for 
those doing the asking to ask themselves 
soul-searching questions and to accept hon- 
est answers rather than simply concluding 
that people are selfish in refusing to serve 
and foolish for denying themselves blessings. 

I have often found that suggestions 
for improvement are rarely welcome and 
seldom produce anything other than suspi- 
cion. For example, my husband has spent 
numerous hours weeding the flower gardens 
and shrubs around our chapel, and he has 
noticed that our grounds require a great 
deal of maintenance--more than any other 
ward he’s attended, in fact. Because people 
are not always able to attend Saturday 
morning weeding sessions, the grounds rare- 
ly look well cared for. Because we have 
lived in other areas, we know that shrubs 
requiring high maintenance are not neces- 
sary to have the outside grounds look nice. 
My husband suggested to both a high coun- 
selor and our bishop that we plant shrubs 
and bushes requiring low maintenance. He 
has even offered to initiate such a change, 
but his offer was greeted with stony silence, 
and nothing has been done. These leaders 
spend a great deal of meeting time literally 
yelling at ward members for not taking 
pride in their building; yet, they are unwill- 
ing to take practical steps for cutting down 
on the time people would have to spend to 
keep the place looking nice. This reaction 
makes people like my husband feel that 
their hours of service have gone unappreci- 
ated and that he has been taken advantage 
of. 

In my opinion, the Church as an 
institution sometimes misuses and abuses its 
labor force by demanding trivial, unneces- 
sary, and meaningless tasks. Because its 
labor force is voluntary, it seems inevitable 
that workers will strike when their own 
suggestions for improvement are greeted 
with suspicion and reprimand rather than 
gratitude. In addition, the sheer amount of 


work at times seems not only unfair, but 
ridiculous. A quick glance at any stake 
calendar for the year indicates enormous 
activity requirements that at times seem 
overwhelming and dispiriting rather than 
inspiring. I have concluded that not all of 
this activity is necessary nor does it enhance 
my Church experience. 

I, too, feel sadness because I see a 
bureaucracy that more closely resembles the 
unhealthy Soviet system rather than the 
democratic system of the United States. 

The Church should belong to all of us, not 
just to those who work in the Church office 
building; perhaps if leaders were more open 
to suggestions for improvement instead of 
condemning those ideas as being unloving 
and critical, many of us would feel empow- 
ered and more responsible. Most people 
are afraid to criticize for fear that they will 
be viewed as apostate. 

I admit that in my seeking solutions 
so far I assume that the Church as an insti- 
tution is fallible, that Church assignments 
are often created by men. The Church 
rhetoric, of course, is that we are "called" of 
God, not our leaders, and that God requires 
obedience, not excuses for our inability to 
perform certain tasks. Along with such 
rhetoric, I have heard people say that we 
should not require thanks for our Church 
service, that our rewards--"blessings" as we 
usually refer to them--may come in a future 
life for serving unnoticed. 

This idea brings up the second 
answer to the regional representative’s 
inquiry: While it may be true that we 
should not require effusive thanks for our 
Church service, certain callings are more 
visible and personally rewarding immediate- 
ly. People are praised and treated differ- 
ently in leadership callings. Those in leader- 
ship positions, usually men, give advice and 
assume authority over us. They are given 
titles such as patriarch, bishop, or president. 
And--this is key--most invisible callings go to 
women. For example, I recall the experi- 
ence of an old roommate who had taught 
Sunday School for a number of years and 
held various other leadership positions in 
student wards. She was asked to be the 
ward librarian and did so reluctantly. After- 
wards, she spoke of the calling as "inspired 
from God," a "humbling" experience, one 
that taught her the importance of organiza- 
tional skills and record keeping. She 
learned things from that "humble yet impor- 
tant" calling that helped her on her mission. 

I believe that service in the Church 
can teach us skills we can use later. And, 
yes, I believe that callings can be, but are 
not always, inspired from God. But I won- 
der how many ward librarians are male? 
Don’t men need humility also? When men 
speak of receiving callings that "humble" 
them, often they are visible leadership call- 
ings such as bishop or stake president. The 
same calling that "humbles" them also in- 
creases their self-confidence and provides 
numerous opportunities for people to praise 
their service in the Church and their dedica- 
tion to the Lord. While the ward librarian 
may be equally dedicated to the Lord, her 
service often goes unnoticed; she is viewed 
by others not as a spiritual giant but as one 
who photocopies and produces posters and 
videotapes on command. 

I was recently asked to type the ward 
bulletin. (I refuse to hold God responsible 
for the Church policy or perhaps cultural 

understanding that women must type the 
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ward bulletin.) Both my husband and I had 
teaching positions at the time; we both type 
On computers, but I was the one asked to 
perform secretaria) duties for the ward. It 
is a calling I have held before in another 
ward, and I found it tedious and unreward- 
ing. But, I had had free time then and felt 
a sense of duty--after all, somebody had to 
type the announcements, and it might as 
well be me. 

This time I had no trouble turning 
down the calling although I probably would 
have accepted it if my dissertation had been 
finished. Yet, I wonder if part of my reluc- 
tance to accept the calling this time stems 
from my growing awareness that there are 
men who could perform the menial tasks 
just as well as women but are rarely if ever 
asked to do so. Perhaps if we as women 
Saw more men called to be ward librarians 
than, for example, as bishops and stake 
presidents, we might be more willing to 
accept invisible callings. I know that I 
don’t mind cooking dinner, knowing that my 
husband will clean up and do dishes after- 
wards. Sharing service responsibilities and 
the rewards that follow makes a great deal 
of sense to me. 

A favorite Institute teacher of mine, 
Carlyle Hunsaker, referred to callings as 
"Church chores," a phrase I like because it 
takes away the mystique--the Lord has 
called you to type tithing receipts--and prop- 
erly defines the task as something that 
needs to be done but may not necessarily 
challenge you or allow you to "grow." 
"Church chores" may or may not develop 
the charity Paul was talking about in I Co- 
rinthians. Often they do not. 

My present family circumstances 
supply the final answer to the regional 
Tepresentative’s inquiries because they are 
similar to many other women’s lives in the 
Church. Mine have changed. I work out- 
side the home, as do most women in my 
ward. I know I don’t speak for all women in 
the Church, but I have listened to enough 
women to know that my views are similar to 
many others: We are a diverse group of 
women, with a variety of interests. We are 
busy. Many of us spend a number of hours 
each week on the freeway. We value and 
hoard the small amount of family time we 
have. Few of us define ourselves by our 
homemaking tasks; we don’t bake bread or 
can fruit anymore; we can’t sew or quilt. 
Our husbands share child care and house- 
keeping tasks, a fact we appreciate and 
admire. We hold leadership positions in 
our jobs. Our careers have made us compe- 
tent and self confident in the public arena. 
We want to be visible because we believe we 
have valuable ideas to offer and healthy 
alternative leadership styles, not just house- 
keeping capabilities. 

All this does not mean we no longer 
believe in doing Church service or charity 
work. We do. But we have less time now 
for service, and the kinds of service we wish 
to perform have changed. I am personally 
more interested in studying the scriptures-- 
as well as Dialogue, Sunstone, and Exponent 
II--and creating challenging, thought- 
provoking lessons for Relief Society than in 
decorating the basketball hoops and cooking 
huge meals for everyone in the ward. 
Making Christmas ornaments simply doesn’t 
appeal to me. My husband and I share in 
the less-desirable housekeeping duties. We 
find our careers challenging and enjoyable, 
and we both take a great deal of pleasure in 
caring for our child. I believe strongly in 
serving the religious community of which I 


am a part, and I am wondering why the 
Church cannot foster the same democratic 
spirit that resides in my own home. 

After she had a particularly difficult 
time fulfilling a calling, Judy Nielson Swanson 
from Springville, Utah comments: 

I, too, love to see women take re- 
sponsibility for their own time and energies. 
I see this as a positive step for women and 
for the Church. Many times in the past 
when women served, their labors meant the 
difference between life and death. Today, a 
"no" to serve could mean a tole painting 
class will have to be canceled. 

I served for three years as the cook- 
ing specialist for homemaking night. The 
final blow came when I was pressed into 
service to make sugar Easter eggs for forty- 
five people. After a week of shopping, 
three days of cooking and yelling at my kids, 
I displayed one of the obnoxious things and 
said, "If you want to spend hours working so 
you can feed your kids sugar and carcino- 
gens, here is the recipe." 

I have similar feelings about dinners 
at homemaking night and so did ail the 
women who served on the last committee 
with me. We did not want to take the time 
to shop, cook, set up tables, make center- 
pieces, serve the meal, clear tables, wash 
dishes, take down tables, and put away 
chairs. 

I believe some Church programs and 
jobs need to be re-evaluated. Are they 
filling a sincere spiritual need or are they 
frivolous busy work? For the sake of my 
sanity and my testimony, I must have the 
option to say "no" to making forty-five sugar 
Easter eggs and still be able to consider 
myself a good member of the Church. 


The next "Sisters Help/Sisters Speak" 
request is from our editorial staff. In the past, 
we have published individual letters and essays 
concerning the issue of abortion. Now, the 
abortion issue is in the headlines nearly every 
day. The question of whether to support pro- 
choice or pro-life political candidates in the 
coming elections is just one of the many 
matters to be decided. As part of our ongoing 
effort to support and comfort each other, we 
would like to have you send us a personal, 
thoughtful, and prayerful discussion of your 
current feelings about this highly volatile issue. 
We are looking for a sampling of the range of 
opinions held by Mormon women, so please 
be honest and forthright. Our publication 
deadline is July 30, 1990. 


Exponent II is published quarterly by Exponent I/ 
Incorporated, a non-profit corporation with no official 
connection with The Church of Jesus 

Christ of Latter-day Saints. Articles published 


represent the opinions of authors only 

and not necessarily those of the editor 

or staff. Copyright © 1990 by 

Exponent II , Incorporated. All rights reserved. 
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The Exponent I! Reunion: 
A Sophomoric Trek Forward 


Teresa M. Masatani 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


As a first timer to the annual Expo- 
nent IT reunion, I’m afraid I had a scene 
envisioned where rebel-rousing apostates 
were leading the innocents down the Hadian 
path. What I discovered instead was a 
group of caring, dynamic, and multi-talented 
individuals committed to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

At this retreat, there was something 
for everyone: For those with a quest for 
learning, there was a host of outstanding 
speakers and discussion leaders touching on 
diverse issues of relevance to LDS women; 
for fellow Epicureans, there was the sheer 
delight of stuffing our cheeks with gobs of 
scrumpdelicious home-cooked meals; for 
those who revel in the outdoors, there was 
the joy of swimming or floating leisurely in 
an oversized rubber tube, canoeing down 
the tree-lined lake, hiking through the 
pungent woods studded with trees of pine 
and cedar, and listening to the rushing of 
majestic waterfall and the murmuring of 
rippling creek as it tumbled and danced 
around the speckled rocks. 

Can you think of a better place to be 
one with God and His creation than at this 
Edenic retreat in New Hampshire? 


For further information and to reserve your 
Place for this year's retreat (July 13, 14, 

and 15), write to Jennifer Goodfellow and 
Jan Adams-Cooper, Ci ‘0-chairpersons for the 
1990 Exponent II Reunion, Box 37, Arlington, 
MA 02174 or telephone 617/862-1928. 
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